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PREFACE. 



"OEING fond of the ezerciie of (hooting 
^^- the Bow,' it has often excited in me 'a 
defire of forming fome knowledge with refpe^t 
to Archery. The means of attaining informa- 
tion, however, were not obvious, as no com« 
prehenfive treatife on the fubjed has appeared 
during an interval of almoft two centuries and 
an half. The Toxapbilus of Afcham, pub- 
lifhed in the reign of Henry VIII . cannot be 
efteemed a fatisfadory account,of this art, as 
it principally regards Archery in England; 
and as many circumftances of importance in 
relation to the Bow in foreign nations are 
omitted. In 1544, the time in which Afcham 
wrote, the knowledge of the Weftcrn world waa 
but imperfcft; and although fome few Ameri- 
can hiflories were written previous to that sera, 
a yet 
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yet thcjcaloufyofthc SpaniJh court, ftudioufly 
confined within the narroweft limits it was able, 
all information relating to the newly difcovered 
continent. The manners and cuftoms of the 
Eaftern world were almoft equally unknown^ 
as commerce had not at that time opened a 
familiar intercourfe with the inhabitants of this 
ifland. Thefe fources of information, there* 
fore, which afford an ample field for the inves- 
tigation of a rnodern writer, with refpecl: to 
Archery, could not have been enjoyed in Co 
remote a period as that in which Afcham 
lived. 

During the laft century, two works ap- 
peared : ** The Art of Archery,'' by Gervas 
Markham, printed in 1634; and ^^ WooJ^s 
BcwmafCs Glory, anno 1682. The former is 
nothing more than an abridgement of A/cham's 
Toxopbilus. The latter, 'as its title page ex* 
prefles, is •* An account of the many fignal 
favours vouchfafed to Archers and Archery, 
by thofe renowned Monarchs, Henry VIIL 
James, and Charles I/' It contains the 
charter of Henry VHI. given to the Frater- 
nity 
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nity of St.. George — a patent of Janrics I. 
to the fame Society, for the encouragcmenc of 
Archery, on the accuftomed grounds near 
London*— and a renewal of the fame patent 
by Charles I. But the principal part of this 
litde book, is a defciiption of a very ponnpous 
meetihg, and cavalcade of Archers^ under the 
Duke of Shoreditch, and the Worfhipful 
Citizens of London, on the 17 th of Sep- 
tember, 1583. Thefc two eflays are at this 
time extremely rare, and of great value. 

Finding the fubjefk^ thus negledtcd, fume 
fcattered anecdotes which my memory had 
treafured up in the courfc of ftudy, led me to 
imagine, that a new feledion of fads might 
prove interefting j and th^ hiftories of thofe 
nations which were formerly, and which are at 
prefent in the continual cuftom of ufing the 
Bow, as an inftrument of war, — the writings 
of the Greek and Roman authors, whom ex- 
perience, as well as report, enabled to relate cir- 
cumftances with refpeft to that weapon, as 
they found it among the nations their arms 
had often ftiuggled with and fubdued, — pro- 
a a mifed 
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tniied to yield many opportunities of colkdii^ 
materials for an agreeable narrative. 

As the fubjed itfelf was eOentially trifling 
the purfliit of the obje& m view feemed (carcely 
worth the trouble neceflary to accomjdilh it; 
particularly as the fafb which alone could form 
die bafis of a plan> were to be drawn from the 
depths of mafly folios. However^ as nothing 
which related to my favourite diverfion had 
cVer efcaped in the courie of reading, without 
particular notice, the foundation of my fchemct 
ty application^ foon enlarged to a confiderable 
extent. 

My own curiofity was (atisfied;-^but having 
received much plcafure and inftrudion in com* 
pleating the talk prefcribed to myfelf, I was 
flattered in thinking it would prove an agreeable 
entertainment to my fellow Archers, if I ven* 
tured to produce an Eflay for their inipedion« 

There is a peculiar difficulty in writing on 
a fubjed little treated of by others; and who» 
ever finds an cppcrtumty of compofing on %. 
thefis under fuch a predicament, will fbon 
difcover many unforefcen inconveniences he 

has 



hu to ftrug^ with* A cridc of the righttemll 
century will no doubt be aftonifhcd to hear 
me {kf^ my fubjed is new; for who win 
imagine any branch of literature to be negleft- 
ed at this day, whilft Caftalio feems fo abua- 
dandy to overflow it$ margin? This topic, 
however, feems to have lurked almdl unfeen^ 
not only among the Eng^, but in every patt 
of Europe. Men formerly, perhaps, were 
contented with the pra£lice of Archery ; and 
as the art in latter ages fell into difufe, no one 
paid attention to the fubje£t» 
^The Afiadc nations have, however, fliewQ 
a more fteady attachment to Archery ( and we 
are told that there are many hiftories of that 
art, and Eflays teaching the ufe of the Bow, 
written in the Perfian language.f 

As the Bow, through a feries of ages, has 
prevailed a favourite weapon in the £aft, and 
among people whofe language is highly meta* 
phorical, it is perpetually alluded to in the 
Eaftern compofidons; and has gained a place 
among hieroglyphical figures. The Bow is 

laid 

i- Bibl, OricDtalc^ par d'HerbeloU Art. Cauu 
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laid to rcprcfent a king; the Arrow an ambaC 

fedon^ It appears, alfo, from an anecdote 

related by Plutarch, that the coin of the Perfians 

was formerly ftamped with the figure of an 

Archer. For Agefilaus, being fcnt againft 

Tiffaphernes into Afia, by the Spartans, 

Tiffapherne s, in order to engage the attention 

of that people at home, difpatched a mefienger 

loaded with gold, to excite the other ftates of 

Greece to make war againft them: and 

having fuccceded in his defign, it became 

neccffary for the Spartans, that Agefilam 

ihotild be recalled to their affiftance. As he 

was upon his return, he is faid to have told his 

friends, that Artaxerxces had driven him from 

Afia with thirty thoufand Archers i infinuating 

that he had received a bribe of Perfian money J 

The Bow, the Arrow^ the Quiver, the 

Corytos, are not unufually to be feen on the 

ancient coins of Greece j and particularly on 

the Cretan, The Romans feldom ftruck the 

trophies 
§ " L'arc ctoit cfecz Ic Moguls Ic fymbolc d'un 
Roi, &. la flcche, celui d'un Ambafladeur & d'un 
Viceroy. B^l. Orientals 

I Pkit, Artcxcrxcs, & Briflbaius dc Reg. Pcrs. pg. 61 ^ 
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trophies of Archery on their money ; thcrcafon 
of which will appear in the following pages ; 
and 1 am ignorant of any more modem coins, 
on which thcfe infignia have been imprefled. 

The fculpture of the Greeks, and the fables 
which have defcended to us in their writings, 
confpire to prove the high regard that people 
Ihewcd from the Bow and its accompaniments. 
It is unneceflary, in fupport of this afiertion, to 
relate the hiftories of Apollo, Diana, Cupid, 
or Hercules ; the tales of Abaris,* or (if the 
Centaurs. Chiron, even to this day retains his 
place among the figns of Zodiac. 

We arc not entirely deftitute of fafts in 
England, from which to judge, that the Bow 
was highly efteemed by our anceftors. But 
as the arts a few ages back remained in a rude 
and barbarous date; and as that little fkill 
which was attained in fculpture and painting, 
was chiefly employed in the decoration of re- 
ligious buildings, and confequently on facred 
fobjefls, among which alluGons to Archery 
could have no place; we do not perceive Co 

many 

♦ Boyle has invcftigatcd the ftoiy of Abaris atfiiil 
kxigth.— See his Did. Critique. 
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many permanent traces of thb ancient ahd 
bloody art tranfmitted to us^ as nught be 
expeded, when we confider the number of ruins 
fubfifting at fhis day^ which were ereded 
and ornamented at the time Archery was in 
its greateft vigour. The teftimony of hiftory, 
IK>wever^ clearly demonftrates the partiality 
which was fhewn to the Bow by our country* 
mens and the value of that weapon in battle^ 
is manifeft^ from the havock which the (kill of 
6ur Englifh Archers formerly Iprcad on the 
condnent) againft the Iriib> and againft the 
Scotch. 

What traces of Archery have defcended to us 
fiom antiquity ^ and what remain at prdent in 
foreign nadonSj the ESy before us will diiplay. 
I haften» therefore^ to my {uhjcBt, and forbear 
«> keep the reader in fufpeofe^ 

I iball here» however, take occafion to ob* 
firye^that had I perfuaded myfelf to have (pent 
floere time on this juvenile produ£):ion, bodi 
the language and arrangement would have 
beea much corre&ed: in its preient ftate^ it is 
Wth diffidence, and with a trembling hand 
1 hold it fbrth. ta public view. 
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XjLS many cf the quotations contabed 
in the following Effiiy, are drawn from 
works of which there are various editions ; 
it may not be improper, for the fake of 
verifying paflagcs, to defcribe thofe herein 
made ufe of. As my notes were coUeded 
at diftant times, and without any regard 
to publication, my manufcript did not 
ipecify the particular editions from which 
the quotations were made; except in 
fome inftances wherein the books ufed 
were not my own. Remembering this 
omiffion too late, I have ventured to give 

a defcrip- 
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& dfefcription of thofc few bcx)ks, which 1 
judged moil liable to perplex the reader* 

Alexander ab Alexandro, 2 vols. 8vo* Lug. Bat* 
Ammlanus Marcellinus, fol. Gronov* 1693. 
Arrian. Exped. and Ta£llcs, edit. Blancardi, 2 vols« 

8vo. i668. 
Briflbnius dc rcg. Pcrs. Lcdcrlini, 1710. Argentarati* 
Bufbcquius, 8vo. Bafil, 1740. 
Claudian, Gcfocr, 2 vols. 8vo* 1759. 
Diodorus Siculus, Wcffeling, 2 vols* fol. 1746* 
Herodotus, H. Steph. fol. 1592* 
Jofephus, Oxford, 1720. 
Mat. Paris, Wats, 2 vols. fol. London, 1640* 
Pliny, Nat. Hift. Harduin, .3 vols. fol. 17^^* 
Tacitus, Elfcv, 2 vols. 8vo. 1672. 
Strabo, Cafaubon, fol. Paris, 1620. 
Vegctius. Stcwccbi, Lug. Bat. 1592* 
Xenophon, Lcunclav, fol. Paris, 1625, 
Voyages de Chardin, 3 vols. 4to. 
Gumilla, 3 vols. i2mo. 1758. 
Charlevoix, Hift. de la Kouvelle France, 6 vols* 

8vo. 1746. 
Viagge de Ramufio, 3 vols. fol. J 555. 
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The moft fuperficiai attcnticaito Hil^- 
tojy will exhibit to oiir view, many and 
extraordinaiy changes which have taket^ 
place in the Manners and Cuftoms o^ 
the various People in the World, We 
fee a part of Mankind plunged in the 
extreme of human debafement, while 
others poflcfs the refinements of Litera- 
ture, moral Excellence, and Eafe. 

B The 
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The progrcfs of knowledge has beerf 
corripared to a River, which in its courfc 
pa'fling through a fubterraneous cavern, 
is there for a time loft to view, but at a 
diftance, again breaks forth, and purfues 
its current. 

Scarce any Science, Art, or Cuftom, 
has continued in an uninterrupted fburfe 
for many ages. The Arts of Greece and 
Rome which fo fplendidly flourifhed, re- 
mained but a little Time. The Sciences 
of Greece and Rome fared worfe. To 
what degree of perfection the latter ar- 
rived, is not precifely known, but the 
barbarity of a few fucceeding ages effaced 
the greater part; and it is but a (hort 
time fince this Stream hath again broke 
forth to Light. 

Archery tho* more permanent than 
many Arts, has fuffered a revolution like- 
wife. The Bow ! that weapon of re- 
mote 
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mote antiquity — once fo deftnidive— 
Co bloody — fo cruel : — that weapon, by 
which Nations have fubvertcd Nations— 
among us is now known only, as an in- 
ftrument of polite amufement ! Its terrors 
now are vanished ; and a company of 
Archers at this Day, appear lefs hoftile 
than the Gladiators of a fencin;r«fchooL 



'o 



It is not an unpleaiing tafk, to confix 
der the circumftanccs which have given 
Caufe to thefe changes, — It is inftrudive, 
becaufe the Mind, in contemplating the 
different Scenes which different Ages have 
prefented on the Theatre of the Globe, 
cannot fail to be expanded by the know- 
ledge of human-nature; and the extent 
of thought mufl be enlarged by the va- 
riety of Aftions which, every moment, 
would folic it the obfervation, through 
the vafl Drama in View. — If we allow 
improvement to be in proportion to the 
B Z number 
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number of Ideas prefentcd to the Mindji 
can we point out a fubjcdl which, when 
deeply confidercd, is better adapted to 
raife numerous and exalted fentimentSi^ 
than this I now mention ? Can we fee th^ 
extremes of polifhed and favage charac"* 
ters without wonder; or can we paf$ 
without a defije to trace (however im-» 
perfedly ) the intermediate Hnks of thj^t 
Chain which connedts them? 

We fee the arts of War, as well a| 
thofe which adminifter tp our convcni^ 
cnce and pleafure, have, in every Coun-r 
try, borne a near affinity with the Stat<5 
of Civilization. In the ruder Ages of 
the World, therefore, arms were fimple, 
and the difcipline of Troops imperfeifti 
but as the underftanding of Men became 
more and more enlightened, fo the Arts 
of comfort and eafe increafed — the mi-» 
litary regulations became more compH* 

wt?4 
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cated — weapons of various don(lru£tions 
and pQWer were introduced, tilli in the 
prefent advanced period, the Science of 
Tactics is become a deep and abdrafQ 
Study* 

I fhall now, in the profecution of my 
fubjeft, take a fliort view gf the different 
manners of nations, and point out the 
feveral degrees of eftimation the Bow 
has commanded in the progrefs of So-* 
eiety. 

During the mofl diftant periods of 
which any record has been transferred 
to us, mankind appear to have had much 
the fame general charadcr with that Wq 
have prefented to our eyes among favagej 
nations. Their manners, utenfils, and 
grms, feem to have had a near refemblance, 
A philofophic mind may have pleafare in 
tontemplating; the human charader in 

thcfo 
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thcfe feveral ftages, and may endeavour 
to trace in the conftitution of Man and 
the fituation of Countries, the imme-r 
diate caufes which fecm to influence the 
Mind and Habits of Mankind, A great 
deal has been afcribed to climate,* but it 
is neceffary to add the afliftance of other 
and more forcible caufes, to explain the 
origin, or rather the continuance of favage 
Life. Temperature affixes a much more 
permanent mark on the Figure and com- 
plexion of Men, than on the internal 
ftruiflure of the Mind; and while we view 
^ particular ftature and proportion of the 
body, in every different nation through- 
put the whole world, we fee difpofitions 
by no means fo provincial. There are 
paflions which all uncivilized people 

poflefs 

« ♦ In tracing the Globe from the Pole to the Equ^- 
i^ tor, we obferve a gradation in the complexion nearly 
f< in proportion to the Latitude of the Country.'*— i 

fmiih's EJfay on the Variety of Complex^ and Figure 
^ Hv/m* Species: page i^. 
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poflcfs in common, and there are others 
peculiar to civilized Nations, 

Men are reprefcnted in the moft ancient 
hiftories, as leading a life little elevated 
above that of Brutes : — they fpent their 
time in Hunting and Fifhing, to procure 
fubfiftence: — they were very much de- 
tached, and even folitary. We read in 
Scripture* that Ifhmael dwelt in the 
Wildernefs and became an Archer; from 
which I underftand, he lived by Hunting, 
and killing animals with his Bow; at 
leaft it was his employment, whether for 
Food or Diverfion is in no ways very ma- 
terial. The fame kind of Life is men-^ 
tioned by more recent Hiftorians, as fub- 
fifting in the time they themfelves lived. 
Herodotus makes mention of a people 
called lyrcae, inhabiting a country far to 

'' tht 

* Gen. Chap. «i. V. to» 
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the northward of the Palus Mseotisi 
which people, he fays, hke others neaf 
them, hve by Hunting: he defcribes their 
manner thus ; — ** Having climbed a Tree, 
•* (of which there are great abundance in 
that country) they there lie. in wait^ 
till fortune direft the path of fome 
animal in their way. Each Man has a 
*' dog and horfe at a little diftance from 
" this ambufti, which, in order to be 
•' more concealed are taught to lie upon 
** their bellies on the ground* When the 
•' perfon in the Tree perceives his Game 
** at hand, he fhoots at it with an 
** Arrow, and if he ftrike it, immediately 
'^.mounting his Horfe purfues it with his 
dog till taken.-f* 
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Strabo makes mention of a people iil 
Arabia, who pradife the deftrudion 
of their prey in exaftly the fame man- 
ner. 

i Herod, Lib^ 4. 
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tacr. § Modern travellers have reported 
that the Chace is followed much in the 
fame way at tlie prefent time^ in Afia, 
Africa, and America. 

In the temperate and frigid Zones 
neceflity will oblige Men to refort to this 
kind of Life, and give occafion to many 
ftratagems for the purpofe of drawing 
Animals into their power, as th« produc- 
tions of the eartji, during the colder feafon 
of the year, could give no fuccour to the 
hungry inhabitant — It is true that the 
hunting of wild beafts was not always 
in order to procure food; for that, in- 
deed, in warm climates, is abundantly 
poured forth by the vegetable world in 
fruits and herbs, which afford a nourifli- 
C raent, 

§ ^ iiv it rts cy 0a^ei E«^^« yvfA.fmriinf mif^^ufffuf xairoixtmf 

Straho* Lib. 16, pg* 771. 
Sec alfo Diod. Siculus, voh 1. pg. 192— 15, 
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ment, procured with far more eafe than 
by the purfuit of animals ; but it was 
more generally followed for the fake of 
drefs, or ornament ji ufes to which ikins 
have been applied, from the higheft anti- 
quity to the prefent day, among all the 
different people of the Old and New 
World. We find, from Herodotus, that 
the Ethiopians covered themfclves with 
the fkins of Leopards and Lions : and he 
fays, the Scythians fewed together pieces 
of leather prepared from human ikins, 
and cloathed themfelves with it: and 
likewife, that they fometimes ftripped 
the ikin from the right hand of their 
vanquiihed enemies, and ufed it in or«>- 
namenting their quivers** 

It 



• ** CToXXoi ^t ay^^uv i^^f <^ ^^^ ^|<«f X'f*' vtK^uf torrvp 
aw^^ams owntat ok/{<| xaXvmT^as ran ^a^tr^wt tS9tm 
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It is reafonablc to fuppofe thefe fkins, 
when firft applied as covering, under- 
went no manual operation, but were re- 
moved from the back of one brute to 
that of another* Such cloathing would 
foon become exceedingly difagreeable, by 
the ikin getting hard and ftiff, fo that 
the body of the pcrfon wearing it would 
be rendered fore, by the conftant exercife 
hunting required, A method of prepar- 
ing the fkih would not remain long un- 
fought for, and experiment would foon 
fuggeft the way of prcfcrving the flexi- 
bility. Fat from animals has been ufed 
in fome countries, in order to do this ; 
and various other proceffes arc found ef* 
ficacious, jui the different places where 
this kind of garment is ufed. 

The preparation of fkins, it is faid, in- 
troduced a very important and ufeful 
difcovery— I mean the art of forming the 
C z wool, 
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wool, or for, which was fepalratcd in the 
dreffing, into a thread by platting, twitt- 
ing, and, at length, fpining: — An art 
whofe invention has a very early ftation in 
hiftory, and appears to have exifted, in 
fome degree, in all places. The Scripture 
mentions it very early* ; and the many fa- 
bles of antiquity authenticate the fuppofi- 
tion of its early origin. It is afcribed by 
the inhabitants of every ancient country 
to their founder. By the Greeks, Minervi 
is faid to have firft taught it,— and 
Arachne was turned into a Spider for 
challenging the Goddefs in that art. By 
a kind of weaving, alfo, very elegant veft- 
ments are fabricated from the bark of 
trees, leaves, and other vegetable pro^ 
dudions, which muft excite the won- 
der and admiration of every one whp ex- 
amines them. Captain Cooke has brought 
to this country fpecimens of the inge-» 

nulty, 

♦ Gen. Chap. 14. V, 23. 
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nuity, and the exquifitc workmanflilp 
fome of the more refined favages of the 
Pacific Ocean arc able to execute, with-P 
out the knowledge of the Metallurgic 
9rt. 

While the intelle6hial powers of man, 
however, remain little improved, the 
arts cannot attain any ccmfiderabk de- 
gree of excellence; and hence it pro* 
ceeds, that in uncultivated nations they 
differ but little. People fituated in cir- 
cumftances nearly fimilar, oppre&d by 
fimilar wants, and unallured by artificial 
pleafures, continue cuftoms and opinions, 
in an unvaried courfe, through years and 
centuries; — nor does the Tartar differ 
from the Scythian, but in name. Every 
pne is an epitome of the whole hord, 
and every dzy the pidure pf a life* 

This 
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This is not peculiar to the rude inha- 
bitants of Afia, travellers report the Arabs 
to live in a manner very fimilar to that 
of the Tartars* They dwell in tents, 
which, as occafion requires, are tranf- 
ported from place to place ; and as their 
chief care is but to fubfift, they often 
move; and generally purfue that path 
where plenty invites* With thefe the old 
fimile is ftridly verified, — That life is 
a journey.* The depths of Africa are 
found to comprehend people of the fame 
kind; and in America there are others 
who, in moft particulars, refemble the 
Afiatic and African races. From Hud*^ 
fon's Bay northward to the Pole, the 
Efkimaux favages inhabit an immenfe, 
and almoft boundlefs continent. Aflb- 
ciating in fmall troops, and ranging 

through 

• " Infeftutn iter vitoe,"— Zl/(r«^ 
•i-Dlgnuin vita traxit iter." — Claud, Theod. Panig^ 
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through the forcfts, they preferve the 
fame manners, and the fame general cha* 
radler of Arabs, but much inferior in 
Underftanding, and in the pofleflion of 
the comforts of life. The Germans, as 
defcribed by Tacitus, differed little from 
the people before mentioned. They had 
no towns, but lived in fmall huts, diftin<a, 
and in the depths of the foreft, which at 
that time overfpread their country, and 
fublifted by their bow in hunting.* 

The paftoral ftate feems to have fuc- 
ceeded that of the hunter ;*f* for as fomc 
animals were capable of being rendered 
tame by difcipline and habit, this method 

of 

• « Nullas Gchnanorum populis urbcs habitari, 
<« fatU notum eft, ne pati qui'dem inter fc jutic- 
«« tas fedcs, Colunt difcreti ac divcrfi, ut foni^ 
*' ut campus, ut nanus placuit."— — -Sola ifi 
« fagittis fpcs," 

Tacit^ Miff. Genu P^-SaS fi^gag. 

f The opinion of Lord Kaims,— I beU^e.^^^^Seo kis 
Sketches, 
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of preferving food, by domeftication^ 
would foon be adopted, as affording a 
more certain refource than the chace. 
Indeed, a numerous fociety of people 
could not exift long unlefs a refervoir of 
food was perpetually at hand, to aflift in 
cafe thofe who foraged were unfuccefsfuL 

In the prefent time, the moft barbarous 
nations fubfift, in fome meafure, by this 
pradtice, particularly thofe which are 
moft populous; yet there are others 
which ftill lead a life of hunting for prey, 
as before defcribed, not having the arts 
of domeftication in ufe, or thofe of agri* 
culture.* 

In this way did the firft inhabitants of 
the world exift ; but after fome ages, we 

find 

^ It is faid by BufFon, that at the time America 
waf difcovered there was no part of that continent 
in which t^e domeftication of ani^ab was prjc^ 
tifedy except in Peru and Mexico* 
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find, a cuftom of eating even human 
ficQip to have obtained among many 
nations. What could tempt men to this 
pradlice, is not very obvious; but the 
original caufe, in fome inftances, perhaps^ 
might beneceflity. Another caufe has been 
affigned by fome authors, who obferve, 
that human facriiices have been as com- 
mon as the eating of human flefh; and they 
fuppofc thefe facriiices might have induced 
men to have eaten of the flefli from the 
fire, as was common in other facrifices. 
Thefe praftices, however ftrange they 
may appear, have polluted the altars df 
almoft every people under the Sun, in 
fome period or other of their hiftory. In 
America, Afia and Africa they ftill exift ; 
and the teftimonies of the beft hiftorians 
will prove them to have been in Europe 
before the laws of civilized fociety were 
introduced. The Romans found a race of 
cannibals in a part of this iflandi they were 
t D named 
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named the Attacotti, and are faid to have 
lived upon human flefli: — *• When they 
*' hunted the woods for prey, they at- 
** tacked the fhcpherd rather than the 
" flock, and curioufly feledted the moft 
" delicate parts of both males and fe* 
** males, which they prepared for their 
'• horrid repafts."* The Druids are faid 
to have eaten human flefh, and to have 
facrificed the prifoners taken in war, and 
performed the ceremony with brutifli 
cruelty. 

Similar atrocities have been common 
among the Scythians, the Egyptians, 
Chinefe, Indians^ Peruvians and Arabs, 
in the whole continent of America, and in 
Africa; and though authentic record is not 
to be found of all thefe people being in the 
perpetual pradice of eating human flefli, 
yet they are, or were all accuftomed to hu- 
man 

• Sec Gibbon's Hiltoiy, VoU a, pg.530. 
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man facrifices.-f- In Scythia, we are told 
by Herodotus, every hundredth man from 
their prifoners of war was offered to their 
God, Mars, A number of piles of wood 
were eredted, and on the top of each an 
old Scymeter was fixed, as an emblem of 
the Deity, and to this the vidim was 
facrificed. — Among the Egyptians this 
pracftice was common for ages. 

In the Dia. Philofophique of Vol- 
taire, w€ find, that that author had a 
conyerfation with fome of the cannibals 
brpught from the Mifliflippi. He afked 
D 2- a Lady^ 

• 

i Les Scythes, les Egyptiens, les Chino^s, les In. 
dicns, les Phenicians, Ics Persans, les Grccs, les Ro« 
mains, les Arabes, lesGauIois, les peraains, Iqs fife* 
tonsy les Espagniols, les Negres & les Juifs, ont cu 
ancienncment la coutume ci'immoler dcs hommes av<c 
profusion ; s'il n'cst pas possible de prouver qu'ils ont 
etc tous Anthropophages dans leur etat d'abrutid'c- 
ment, c'cst que cct etat a precede les temps histotiqucs, 
& par consequent une nuit obscure a dcrobe aux 
yeux do la pqsterite une partie d^ ces atrocitcs* 

Rich* PhU^suric^A'Kilcricainsi Tcm /•^^•2t2« 
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a Lddyt one of them, if fhe had ever eaten 
men? and ihe anfwered him, ^^ That 
*' it was better to eat a dead enemy, than 
let him be devoured by beafls ; — that 
the conquerors defined a preference*"* 



«< 
«< 



From thefe few inflances we may judge 
what were the cuftoms which onceover'- 
fpread the different nations of the earth; 
— cuftoms which feem to mark the 
loweft point of human debafement, and 
add a deeper tinge to the bloody page of 
hiftoiy. 

Among thoie people whpfe iqanners 
I have endeavoured to iketch, the Bow 
was the principal weapon in^N^ci apd if 
we paufe a moment to confider the im- 
perfedion of that inifarument^ we fhall 

have 

* S^ also Bib. Universelle, Vol. II. p. 384, where 
this horrid custom it instanced in a singularly flagrant 
manner* 
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have reafon to think the want of more 
powerful military fkill and arms, was one 
of the caufes which, in fome meafure, 
operated in keeping mankind in that low 
ftatc of civilization, they appear to have 
been in, during a long period of time* 

While all nations had nearly the fame 
weapons, numbers would have the ad- 
vantage over the few, and this originally 
was, and is now the cafe among lavage 
hords. But experience would prove the 
great efie£t of order and difcipline, and 
then the advantage in favour of a dif« 
orderly multitude, would be balanced by 
the ikill and order of a smaller number. 
A continual inequality, and other acci<* 
dental advantages, would keep men, 
under thefe circumflances, in frequent 
wars; and until experience had taught 
the ufe of military ntunoeuvres, the vie* 
tory muft have been fometimes on one 

fide, 
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fide, and fomctimcs on the other, as 
numbers or fortune determined. 

Savages in early ages, we may fuppofe, 
were not always at war, they had not 
eftablifhed armies, but fought when pro- 
voked by their neighbours. This con- 
duft produced frequent, but not inceflant 
battles, and, therefore, each party had an 
equal advantage by the practice of war, 
and neither would much excel the other 
in that art, by their greater experience. 
But in the courfe of a few ages, the fuc- 
cefs which attended fome armies, was 
purfued with vigour, and the love of vic- 
tory became a paffion. It was the per- 
petual attention to military affairs, added 
to a continual habit of fighting, wrhich 
gave Alexander the vaft and irrefiflablc 
power he poiTeffed, over thofe nations 
who surrounded them, and who were 
terrified at the grandeur of an arranged 

multitude. 
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multitude. The fmall inteflihe depra* 
dations and hoflilities, the latter had been 
witnefs to> prcfented no fplendid appear- 
ances, and they fled with precipitation at 
the fight. The pleafure arifing from fre- 
quent vidtories, would prove a fufBcient 
inducement to conquerors to proceed on 
new campaigns, till at length the idea of 
fixing a government, and defending it, 
would be introduced to mankind. 

During thefe fcenes of cbnfufion, h6\V 
was it poflible for any fpark of fcience to 
kindle? It could not be, there was no 
fociety at peace — Mr. Hume has faid, 
" it is impoflible for the arts and fciencds 
*^ to arife at firft among any people, urt- 
*' lefs that people enjoy the blefling of 1 
** free government;*' he might have laid 
till ** fecurity and eafe were eftablifhed.** 
—Where a country is inhabited by dif- 
cordant tribes, no free government can 

poffibly 
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poffibly cxift, becaufe none are fecure in 
their poflcflions; and that fecurity and 
eaie, are favourable to the infant artSf 
may be concluded, in fomc degree, from 
the confideration, that in many of the 
Iflands of the fouth fcas, in which, by the 
conftrudlion of nature, mankind muft be 
lefs liable to interruptions than on con- 
tinents, the curious arts are brought to 
much higher perfection, than among any 
^ of the native inhabitants of America, 
On a continent, things muft be eflen- 
tially different. A numerous hord indeed 
could enjoy a kind of fecurity, while it 
was furrounded only by others, fmaller 
in number, and detached from each other. 
But granting they where at peace, the 
largeft hord would be too narrow a fphere 
for the arts to arrive at any maturity in, 
as a fimiliarity of life and neccflities 
would confine the ingenuity to a fmall 

field 
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fidd of Invention. It was not^ therefore^ 
till armies had fubdued^ and prudence 
iecured large poi&flioftSy that the arts 
fiouri(hed s and this was efiededt bot by a 
miriad of Archers, but by the regular and 
experienced attack of difciplined troops, 
poflbffing more improved arms» The 
uncertain and fluduating ftate of the world 
is well fopported by the tcfHnlony of hif- 
tory. We fee one founding a city or fct- 
tlement, and another fubverting it as foon 
as formed ; and this flate continued till, 
ias before obierved, fome powers, by their 
fuperior force, were able to make their 
pofleffions durable ; and at this period we 
may date the introduction of the more ob- 
vious arts. — During thefe conflicts, it was 
unfortunate for thofe who fell, but it was 
otherwifc with thofe who furvived, be- 
caufe they were taught in a fliort time, 
by the conqueror, the art of protefiing 

themfelves from the attack of other 

# 

£ powers. 
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powers, who before were their equals^ 
They would imitate the arrangement of 
troops, afiKi would introduce new arms, 
which before they Were ignorant of. 

, Thus it is, that while a number of 
hords or nations pofiefs the fame arms, 
utd mwie more efficacious than the bow—- 
at the iame time having that felfifh and 
incurious mind, which moft favage na* 
tions poflefs, — ift) large goyemraent can 
be eftablifhed, or can the arts arife ; — 
neither can there be a hdpe of it, till, by 
waf| (whick is^ to be fiire, the moft ex-^ 
peditious,) or commerce, an intercourfe 
b0 cjp^^ied with natiohs more improved j 
thereby, in procefs of time, impercep- 
tibly ^acquiring improved manners.— But 
the true caufes which have produced thefe 
great events in the world are hidden; and, 
like t^q true fources of all:that knowledge 
wederive^frem remotb faints, are more and 

more 
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Riore ccmcealed as dme advances ; ¥(ludi# 
like the dark cloud that overcitfts 
the jeveoing, ifauts .up all beneath it in 

obfcurity. 

The age in which undifciplined armies 
fought with the Bow, the Sword and 
Pike, occupies an extenfivc {)eriodfrom 
the beginning of things. But notwith- 
ftanding fonie additions which were 
made to the military armaments, no great 
improvements were madp till the time 
of the Grecian warriors ; and the forma- 
tion of the Macedonian Phalanx may be 
looked upon as the firft grand aera of 
Tactics,* This we fee did not take 
place till the minds of men were much 
enlightened, and when an idea of order 
was regarded by the army as one of the 
£ 2 moil 



• Sec Diod, Sic, Pg. 83, No. 5. This arrangement 
was made by Philip, about the C V. Olympiad ; that is, 
360 years before Chrift. 
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moft important advantages. The difpo« 
tion of troops prior to this was but 
feldom regular^ and fometimes the can<^ 
fuiion of a Northern torrent prevailed. 

The introduction of artillery m^rks 
the laft» and moft extraordinary revolu-r 
tion in the hiftory of v^ar ; and has for 
ever ereded a barrier^ which will proted: 
civilized, from the incuriions of barbarous 
nations. 



CHAP^ 
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CHAP. II. 



1 HAVE intimated that the art of 
war has in every age had a near affinity 
with the ftate of civilization; and have, 
in the firft part of this EfTay, endeavpurecj 
to delineate the moft prominent features of 
Savage life, and the tactics of uncivilized 
countries* I ihall now pr(>ceed to ihew 
the gradual improvement of arms, an4 
the progrefs various nations have made in 
their conftmi^ion, and the ikill and dejQr 
terity they havp fhewn in uiing them^ 

Th^ period of time in which th/e Bow 
was invented is extremely uncertain; 
but it was undQubtedly one of the mod 

ancient^ 
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ancient, as well as the moft univerfal of 
weapons ufed by men* Nature has given 
to every animal a peculiar method of pro- 
tefting and defending itfelf from the af- 
fauits and injuries of its enemies, and in 
mod: caiesi among the lower animals it 
proves efFcdual. But as there are many 
. different ranks of beafts fuperior in fize, 
agility and ftrength, to man, it is by fkill 
and ingenuity that he mufl fubdue, if he 
flifputc the dominion of the foreft with 
them. 

Probably the earth was but a very 
ifhort time inhabited before contention 
and battle arofe, both between man and 
pian, and man and beaft. Clafhing in* 
tercfts, without much to reftrain the vio- 
lence of paffipn, would foon make men 
fefort to the ufe of arms. Thofe given 
\yy Nature came firft into ufe, no doubt; 
\>ut as the fuperior efficacy of fticks and 

(lones 
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ftones would not long remain unJkhown^ 
thefe would be employed to aid the 
other. 

A little experience would teach the 
advantage of a pointed weapon, rather 
than a blunt one, and hence the in** 
trodudUon of fwords. Thefe inftru- 
ments, I prefume, were firil made of 
hard wood, pointed at the end, and ren«^ 
dered keen on the edges, as is common 
at this day in fome parts of the world. 
The Indians retained this method to a 
period much later than this I am now 
fpeaking of, and rendered their fp^ars and 
lances harder by fire :* indeed, the prac«» 
tice is ftill continued. But there is much 
I'eaibn to believe, that the uie of fire was 
not known in fome of the firft ages of 

thtf 

^1 tfx f TT^iv o't^ft^iyi^ a>Xai ro o$y avrin^i vtw^dtxrufKtvot Ti 

Arrian Rer* tnJUpf. 556* 
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the world; for there were fomc coun« 
tries, which, till lately, were ignorant of 
the ufe of that element, and therefore the 
method of hardening inftruments of this 
kind by heat, mufl be looked upon a$ an 
improvement which did not take plaoe 
immediately^ 

As we fuppofe the principal ufe of thfeic 
weapons, at firft, to be that of procuring 
food and cloathing, it will be aiked, how 
it was poffible for a pcrfon, with no other 
afliftance than a wooden fword, to ac- 
complifli the end propoied ? I anfwcr. 
That there are reafons which may induce 
us to think, that the cattle of the field 
were, in the early times of the world, 
tame, and almoft without fear, as fome 
of them appear at prefent, (though to 
be fure thefe arc not in a ftate of Na- 
ture) ; and if fo, the difficulty of killing 
them would be little. Some writers 

have 
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have fuppofed, that animals were origi- 
nally wild, and fled the prefence of mani 
but that having been taken when young, 
and ufed with gentlenefs, they became 
tame, and were Ifeduced to the difciplinc 
of the (hephefd. Others, as I haVe faid^ 
maintain that all animals were primarily 
tame and gregarious ; arid that they be- 
came wild, in confe^uence of the purfuit 
df hunters endeavouring to take them fot 
food. There are many curious fads re-^ 
corded, which tend to fhew how gentle 
ailimals have been found in thofe parts of 
the world, little, or not at all inhabited. , 
It is faid by Kempler, thai in the Philip- 
pine Iflands the birds are fo tame as to 
be taken in the handi. In the Falkland 
Iflands alfo, the geefe may be knocked 
down with ft:icks. In Arabia Felix, the 
foxes (hew no figni of fear; and in an 
uninhabited ifland near Kamflcatka, they 
fcarcely turn out of a man's way.* 

F It 

^ See Sketches Hift« Man* Vol. I. Chapel* 
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. If the latter opinion be true, (and it is 
as probable as the former) we fhall find 
no great difficulty in conceiving how a 
man armed with a wooden fwprd, might 
fupply himfelf with food and raiment. 
But this could not contmue long. Ex- 
perience would in a (hort time teach the 
unfufpeding flock to avoid the fight of 
him they at firfl beheld with indifference i 
a^d the cries of diflrefs, and the fight 
of a fellow- creature flruggling in the 
hands of a man, would raife a dread 
thrpugh the whole, which foon would 
be increafed to greater, and f^iU greater 
degrees of &ar. Recourfe mufl then be 
liad to mifGve weapons ; and from tbi$ 
period, whenever it may have been, we 
may date the ufe of Bows and Arrows* 

I am inclined to think mankind, before 
this £ra, mufl have toiled niany an unfuc« 
cefsful hour amidft the ^^oods in fearch of 

prey. 
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prey, becaufe the contrivance of this in- 
ftrument appears to be compUcatcd, and 
very unlikely to have been early invent- 
ed.* If we rcflc6t upon this circumftance, 
it will appear extraordinary how the 
idea of prpjeAing a rod, in the manner 
a Bow projefts the Arrow, firft ftruck 
the mind of a favage* 

The inventions we find among thole 
nations, who remain nearly in the ftatc 
of nature, appear in no iqftance I can re^ 
collcft, to be the refult of theory or 
d priori reafoning* Their devices are the 
efforts of very feeble reafoning, and arc 
comnionly deduced from fome phasno- 
F % menon 

• Stt Diod. Siculus. Lib. 3, pg. 192, A'iii. 35, and alja 
Strobe, pg. 177. B. i6,^^Wiere we find that the Arabians^ 
9fken unjuccefsful in the chace, contented thmfdoa nnth a ' 
meal of dry leather roajied» 

** voXi J« «f I TTaf avrots wXii^os ran ay^ifjf jSoory* am iw 

/^«5f f ^v^ivo'c^a'tf rat ^n^toi hfiJMToi i tar* av^^stwif owrwnrtf^ 
4$Kovira^^ ri rosxuTv tj op^/* 
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nienon prefented to their vi?w, amon^ 
patural objedtsu 

In order to illuftratc this obfervation, 
I fhaU give vipg to my fancy. — 

It is reafonab^e to think mankind woul4 
never have been tempted to venture on the 
fea, had not curiofity, or more probably 
the dcfire of fopd, been the motiye. — A 
iavage (ignorant of all navigation) w? 
will imagine, fitting on t^ie beach endea- 
vouring to take filh, perceives, that the 
further he throw$ his bait into the water, 
the greater his fuccefs, H^ his p^rfuaded 
therefore to walk in, ^nd ftill finds hi? 
good ^uck to incre^fe, as he advances in 
the deep water. — Haying proceeded to a 
confidcrahle dlftance, and^as far as fafety 
permits him, let us fuppofe he fees a large 
fragment of wood, which in fome dif- 
tant country the wind has fevered from 

a tree, 
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a tree, and the river and tide brought 
gently floating by his fide. Curiofity, or 
caprice, induces him to take hold of it ; 
and finding that he receives fupport, he 
raifes himfelf upon it, and feels an unex- 
pedted pJeafure in being carried with eafe 
and fdfcty to the ftiore. Plcafed and fatis- 
fied with his adventure, he returns to his 
companions, who liften to his tale with 
furprife and admiration. He comes the 
next day to vifit his ufual fi filing- place, 
and defiring the fituatlon he was fo fuc-- 
ccfsful in before, looks for his favourite 
tree to carry him; but in vain: — the 
branch is floated to fome diftant place. 
Invention now awakes. — What muft he 
do? 'Tis obvious. He fells the tree 
which overfliades him, and rolls it to the 
water s edge; — he mounts it, and regains 
his former ftation. 

Thus might the knowledge of naviga- 
tion be introduced into the world. A £cvr 

cxperi- 
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experiments would improve it ;— and the 
qbferving of fhells fwimming with their 
(Toncaye fide uppermoft^ would lead tQ 
the idea of hollowing the trunk, which 
iirft was ufed foUd, The canoo, the long^ 
boat, the man of war may have origi- 
nated in this finiple manner. 

My intention, in this flight pi(fture, 1% 
to (hew that the difcQveifies found among 
favage people, are but 'the copies of fome- 
thing Nature has thrown before their eyes,^ 
It is not to be fuppofed, a race of beings: 
fo unacquainted with the properties of 
matter, as the barbarous nations muH; 
have been originally, could make experi- 
ments in a theoretic manner: nor woul4 
it enter the mind uninformed by example,, 
that a tree fliould fwim, while the fmallel^ 
ftone fhould fink, iix water. The more 
this idea is attended to, the more it will be 
found to fupport my opinion; a]?d it will 

prove 
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prove an amufing taJk, for any one^ to 
follow back the cuftoms of uncivilized 
nations, to their proper origin in nature* 

Let us apply this reafoning to the pre- 
fent point in vie>^, and endeavour to find 
out fomething aniong natural obje^s^ 
iinlilar to the cfieft of the Bow.— I know 
of none ; and therefore it ftrikes me with 
aftonifliment whenever I refledt how early 
this inftrument was known, arid how 
univerfal it became in the mod ancient 
times we have any record of.* But there 
is not {o much difficulty in conceiving 
how it became general, as how it became 
in ufe; for, when once invented, the 
materials were at hand in every couiitry 
to fabricate it. 

The ancients (who knew a caufe for* 
everything) fay, the Bow was introduced 

by 

* There are ftiU ai people in America uaacquainted 
with thU inftru]iieau-««-«^« Rokrtfon^ Vd. ILp4 17& 
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by Apollo to mankind.* Perfes, the 
fon of Perfeus, and Scythes, the fon of 
Jupiter, have the honour of the invention 
afcribed to them Hkewife. The latter is 
faid to have inftrufted the nobility of in- 
fant Greece, and to have introduced it 
into that country. The fdundef of every 
nation has the merit of the difcovery of the 
Bow afcribed to him by the inhabitants ; 
which proves, that the true origin is not 
in the leaft known.-f 

Neither the Greek hiftorians or poets 
have given any fabulous account of the 

means 

♦ Sec Diod. Sic. Vol.1, pg.390. 

-f ^agittas, ut aliis placet, Perfeus Pcrfei filius primum 
invenit. Ex Plinto.— At Diodorus ApoUini affignat. 
Arcus infuper fagittandique fuiffe repertorem Apolli- 
ndm fenint. Verum Artabanus, cujus testimonium £u- 
febius, *^ dc Praparaiumc EvangeUca^** libro nono, citat, 
Mofen omnium primum bellica inftrumenta invenifie 
tradit) qui adhuc juvenis in iEgypto (tefte Jofepho) pri« 
mam gloriole expeditionem in i^thiopes apparaverit. 

PUyd* Vergil* Lib. 8« CA« it« 
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tneans which led to the difcoveiy of the 
Bow^ as far as I remember; which feem$ 
to prove how little there is in nature to 
infpire the idea of fuch an effedt. A Latin 
Poet, however, has formed a pretty fable 
to this purpofe, and has embelliflied it 
with fome beautiful fimilies. The dif- 
covery, he fays, originated from the well- 
known tale of the Porcupine, who, when 
angry, projects his quills on thofe who 
provoke him» 



*«••**• gj^j corpore toto 
Silva minaXy jaculifque rigens in praelia crefcit 

Pi£hirata fcgcs •♦♦«♦•••• 
♦ ♦ • • crebris propugnat jaftibus ultrd. 
Inlerdum fugiens Parthorum more fequentem 
VulneraU Xnterdum, pofitis velut ordine caftris, 

Terrificum denfa mucronem verberat unda; 

£t confanguineis haftilibus afperat armos. 

Quid labor humanus tantum ratione fagaci 
Proficit ? Eripiunt t rucibus Gortynia capria 
Comua, fubje^^is eadem lentcfcere cogunt 
Ignibus. Interdum, taurino vifeere ncrvos, 

G Inftruitur 
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Inftruttur pinnls, ferroque armatur arunda. 
Ecce brevis propriii munitur bellua telii, 
Externam nee qucerit opem, fert omnia fecutn, 

• ♦ ♦ • quidquid procuUappetit hoftem 
Hinc reor inventum: morem hinc traxKTe CydonaS 
Bellandi, Parthofque retro didicKTe ferire 
Prima fagittifcrae pccudis documenta fccutos 

Claud, p. 236, 

It is impoflible to look upon this as the 
true caufe which gave rife to the Bow and 
Arrow, and the poet has illuftrated it, as 
a thought, rather than as a truth. The 
cffedt of a quill projedled from the back 
of a Porcupine, by in unfeen mufcular 
power, and the efFedl of a bow projedting 
an arrow by its cxparifivc and elaftic force, 
are extremely different in their nature; 
and the tranfition from the one to the 
other is fo difficult, that we cannot ima- 
gine the latter to have been a copy of the 
former. The mofl decifive evidence 
againft this fuppofition is. That the befl 

naturalifls. 
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^aturalift? cgnfefs thi$ property afcribed 
to the Porcupine, to be fabulous, the ani- 
inal poflefling nofuch power at any time* 

Previous to jhe conftrudion of the 
Bow, the knowledge of the clafticity of 
lyood muft have be?n acquired, (fuppo- 
fing the iniirument not to be found out 
by chance) and the method of applying 
a firing, which firing muft have been 
before in ufe. It is true, every twig 
would have pointed out the property of 
wood alluded to; but the queflion is, by 
what accident the firing was firft applied 
to the wood, and the arrow to the 
ilring. 

It is in vain to make conjeftures on 
this fubjed; the early periods of the 
world are hidden in fuch denfe obfcurity, 
.that we cannot form any plaufible hypo- 
thefis, to ferye as an explanation. 

G 2 Let 
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Let us^ however, gnint, that the Bow 
was foon introduced. It was known in 
the mod diftant times, and is uniformly* 
mentioned as one of the moft common, 
and mofi: numerous of the weapons made 
ufe of, in the wars and conflicts related ih 
the Mofaic Hiftory — in the battles de~ 
fcribedby Homer — and by the writers of 
fucceeding ages in every country^ 



Of BOWS. 



BOWS were firft conftruiSed probably 
from the rough and unformed boughs of 
trees; but gradual improvements would 
be added as men became more and more 
converfant with the knowledge of natural 
objefls. The iimple branch would foon 

be 
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l>e rendered more convenient by a litfle, 
cutting, in order to make the curve rcgu- 
hr on both fides the center* There is 
nothing mentioned in the Old Teftamerit, 
that I recoiled, with refpedt to the man 
ner in which Bows were made. Homer, 
however, relates the method in which the 
Bow of t^andarus was fa/hioned. 

He heard, and madly at t1;ie motion plea&cl, 

P.is poliQi'd Bow with'hafty raflincfs fciz'd^ 

'Twas form'd of horn, and fmooth'd with artful toi^ 

A mountain goat rcfign'd the (hining fpoil, 

Who, picrc'd long fmcc, beneath his arrows bled, ^ 

^ ^ ■ f 
The ftately quarry on the clifts lay dead, >- 

And (ixteen palms his brows large honours fpread : 3 

The workmen join'd and (hap'd the bended horns. 

And beaten gold each taper point adorns,*. 

Pope's Horn. A iv, Z. VZ5* 

^ The horns of the Gortynian Goat are often mentioned as Boi«« 

• •••<« Alii Gortynia lentant 
Cornua.** Stativs* 

<* Nee Gortyniaco calamus levis exit ab arcu.** 

Ovio MXT« 
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We find, by Herodotus, that it waflt 
the cullom of fome nations to make Bows^ 
of reeds, or cane ; thq Bactri, J he fays,, 
ufed fome of this kind; as did the 
Indi.^ 

The pradicQ of ufing reeds^ or cane, m 
making Bows, is at this day common in 
fome of the caftem countries, particularly 
Ferfia and India ; and, I believe, it is the 
i^ethod ufed among ibme of the Ameri-- 
can Styages al£>. But thefe are materials 
|iot well adapted to produce a very elaftic 
and quick weapon; and unlefs made 
ilrong, and difficult to draw, would have 
but little effeft in projefiting the Arrow* 
Indeed, this is commonly the caie with 

almoft 

Htrod. Lik jj pg. 463^ 
Her^. pg. 464* 
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sJmoft all the Bows made ufo of by ia- 
Vages, and thofe other nations who art 
little acquainted wi& the ufe of tools* 

The moft efteemed Bows 6f Pcrlia, it 
is faid, arc made by faftening two pieces, 
^e of horn, the other of wood, on each 
other, by means df catgut, which is bound 
tight around the two, from end to end ; 
by which means they are kept firm toge- 
ther, and cannot flip when the Bow is 
drawn. After this the Bow is covered 
with the bark of a tree, which is exceed- 
ingly tough and flexible, and upon this 
fmooth furfacc they paint various orna- 
mental figures of branches, leaves, birds, 
and other fanciful decorations, generally 
intermixing gold and filver coloured pig- 
ments among the reft. They then cover 
the whole with a tranfparent varnifli, 
which protedls it from wet and damp. 



In 
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In Pcrfia alfo, Tartary, and in other 
parts of the eaftern world, the homs of 
the Antelope arc manufadured into Bows, 
many of which arc very excellent wea- 
pons*. They arc generally much (hortcr 
than thofc ufed in this country, feldom 
exceeding four feet in length. The two 
pieces of which thefe inftruments are 
made,, are joined firmly in the center, 
and are ufually ornamented with paint- 
ing and guilding. — Fig. 4, Plate i, re* 
prefents a Pcrfian Bow of this kind* / 

The Otaheitc Bows arc very Iong# and 
confift of one piece only, in the hack part 
of which there is a groove, containing a 
pretty thick cord. The cord reaches the 
whole length, and is faflened very ftrongly 
at each end. This contrivance is found 
very ferviceablc in affifting the ftrength 
of the Bow, and a£ts in fome meafure as 
a fpring. 

The 



d^lJ. 
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The Efkimaux, bordering on Hudfon's 
iBay, in North America, make ufe of a 
Bow, acting on the fame principle as 
that of Otaheite, The wood part is 
about four feet, or four and an half in 
length, about three quarters of an inch 
in thickncfs, and two or three inches in 
breadth, having the fame dimenfions 
throqghout. At the diftance of eight or 
nine inches from each end, there is an 
abrupt curve; and on the back of this 
inftrament there are a number of firings 
made of the finews of deer, drawn tight, 
and faftened at the indented parts A and B, 
(Fig, 6, Plate i). Thefe firings aft in 
the fame manner as the cord on the Ota- 
heite Bow, and encreafe the force of the 
projeding power very much. It is the 
cuflom of the favages to foak thefe Bows 
in water before ufing, as it contradls the 
finews, and makes the inilrument flronger. 
The curves at A. and B. are made by 
H means 
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means of thick pieces of horn, which 
are fattened to the wood on the outfer fid<S 
the Bow; the wood bfeing firft cracked 
and prefTed into an angle* And as the 
horn is in a figuhe fitting into this angle, 
and is bouftd tight, it confines the wood 
part in the curves from nioVing, wheil 
the Bow is made ufe of. This Efkimaux 
weapon is a very extraordinary fpecies of 
the Bow, and unlike all others. 

In Lapland, it is faid by Schefier, the 
Bows are compofed of two pieces fixed 
together with glue, one of which is of* 
birch, and the other of fir-tree ; ivhich, 
he fays, on account of the refin it con- 
tains, is vety proper for the making of 
Bows. They have a cafe likewife of 
birch, in order to prevent injuries fronl 
rain or fnow. The Laplanders, in joining 
the two parts of theiiT Bows, ufe a pecu- 
liar kind of glue, prepared firom the flcins 

of 
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of fiflj. Thefe Bows, by the mcaiurc 
given by our author^ appear to be extra- 
vagantly longt* 

The woo4 of the Palm tree was very 
much ufed of old for the purpofe of Bow 
jnakingi and fccms to have been the moil 
favourite material among many nations. 

Metalic Bows, of filver, gold, and brafs, 
are mentioned; but it is probable this 
ihould be efleemed as metaphorical, as 
they could not be made to anfwer the 
pmrpofe of fhpoting with, in apy tolera- 
ble degree. When gold and brafs Bows 
are fpoken of, 1 (hould fuppofe thefe in* 
ilruments were of a yellow colour only, 
refembling gold or brafs. This kind of 
H 2 didion 

• Leo Africanus fays, The King of Tombut had 3000 
lioriemen, armed with a particular kind of Bow, made 
from the wild Fennel tree. 

Seepage 325, Leo Afric, Defcription of 
Africa^ French tranfiation^ FoLt^^S. 
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didion is exceedingly common in all 
Writings. We, in our days, have heard 
of people with brazen-faces. Not becaufe 
fudi faces were adually made of brafs, 
or becaufe they were yellow, but becaufe 
they poflefled another property which 
that metal has in common with others^ 
Bows of fteel are mentioned in the book 
of Job, (Ch. XX. V. 24.) " The Bow of 
fteel (hall ftrike him through." But we 
are ignorant how thfty fafhioned them.* 

The modem Bows ufed in England are 
made of feveral kinds of wood. Yew 
has been by far the longeft in ufe, but it 
is not fo much efteemed at prefent as 
fome other kinds* The foreign woods, 

imported 

* Bows of fteel tempered by fldllful workmen have 
been tried in England, but it appears that the elafti^ 
city of metal is far more flow and fluggifh than that 
of wood ; and unlefs the Bow is made ftrong, has but 
little proje£lile efFe&. Metallic Bows alfo are of much 
greater weight than others of the (kme power* 
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imported into this country for the puypofe 
of dying and cabinet making, arc fome 
pf them very proper for the making of 
Bows, fuch as Fuftic, Rofc-wood, &c. 
and there is a kind yrhich bears the name 
pf Cocoa-tree, which anfwers pretty well 
for making ftrong Bows. The modern 
Bows ^ conftrudted of two pieces, a 
body part, generally of elaftlc, often of 
)>rittle wood, and a thin ftrip of AOi, 
Elm, or Ickery, which is firmly fixed 
pn the back of the other. This back nqt 
pnly prevents the body from fplitting^ 
but at the fame time renders the Bow in«^ 
^nitely more difficult to draw. 



CHAP. 
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Of the Figure of the BOJ^. 

X H E Bows of different nations pre- ' 
fervc a very near refemblance to each' 
other; it is evident from the principle 
upon which they ACt, that this mufl be 
the <tafe« 

The firft kind is khe Apollo's Hov^. It 
is this we generally fee in the hands of 
the Grecian warriors, which are delineated 
in fculptiire, and on ancient medals. The 
figure of it is certainly the moft beau<* 
tiful and pidturefque of any; and perhapft 

it 
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it is for this reafon we fee it fo ofteii r6^ 
prefented by painters and fculptors. It 
is compofed of three different parts. The 
two end pieces, which aft as fprings, 
and a third, into which the dther two 
Are fixed. 1 his third piece being between 
the other, is the part by which the Bow 
is held, when made ufe of. The fpiing- 
ing parts are thick towards the middle^ 
and taper from thence to the points where 
the firing is faftened. Thefe points were 
called Ko^«»ii, and. were often of gold, 
or filver. The fprings of the Bow are 
curved, not unlike the horns of fome of 
the Eafl-Indian Goats; and as we read 
that the horns of animals were fometimes 
ufed for thefe parts of the Bow, perhaps 
the natural figure gave a model for the 
Bows which were not made of hom« 
But I am inclined to think, that poets 
a,nd painters have made thefe inftruments 
more beautiful than any Bowyer ever 

attempted. 
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attempted, both ih figure aiid all other 
attributed* 

Another fpecies of this weapon lis niadc 
of dne ifegular curve, hiving no feparatioii 
in the middle. We do nbt fee this kind 
often reprefented in the tablets of anti- 
quity, although of the moft taatural figure^ 
and of the moft fimple confthidtion. The 
Bows which are at piefeilt in ufe^ and 
which formerly were ufed in England, 
are of this fort I mention. Bows on 
both thefe principles are ufed in favage 
nations, but the latter is the more com- 
mon. The Mufeums, and many private 
colledions contain Bows of each fort, 
which were brought to this couhtry by 
the feveral navigators who have viiited 
the Pacific Ocean, and the remote parts 
of Afia and America. The inftruments 
of this kind made by the inhabitants of 
I Afia, 
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Afia, very much rcfemble thofe of Ame- 
rica^ and are often of the fame materials*^ 

The modem Bows made in three parts^ 
arc generally of elaftic wood* The ends 
are compofed of fmall pieces^ tied toge- 
ther, and fixed in the handle, in the mid- 
dle. Cane h often the fubftance employed > 
pieces of which are bound by a very 
ftrong kind of ligature, fo as to com- 
pofe very ftifF, though not very elaftie 
weapons. 

The other forts, compofed of one or 
two parts, which go the whole length 
without any break, are ufually much 
longer than the former kind. 1 have fecn 
one, made of dark-coloured clofe-grained 
wood, having a piece of a different kind 
inierted in the back of it. This was 
done by means of a groove and dovetail^ 
in the manner the Hides of a common; 

carpenter's 
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carpenter*s rule are fitted in. There was 
no binding on it, except at the ends, and 
it feemed to be made with great art, but 
it was not ftrong. I do not recoUedt to 
-have heard what part of the world it 
came from. 

The Grecian Bow is faid to have been 
made in the figure of the Sigma in their 
alphabet.* The Bow ufed by the Scy- 
thians will pafs under the fame character. 
And as the praftice of Archery was in* 
troduced from Scythia into Greece, the 
Bows of each, perhaps, were not very* 
different from thofe of the othen I have 
not been able' to find any particular rela- 
tion in what nunner the Bows ufed by the 
I ss Greeks, 



* La figure de Tare eft alFez unifonne dans Ics nionu« 
nens que nous reftent. II eft k deux couibures, en 
forte qui le milieu de Tare par oii>on Tempoignoit en 
tirant, eft en ligne droite. L'arc des Grecs avoit U 
figure de Sigma* 
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Greeks were made, different from (hoic 
of other nations. But by the figures on 
medals, and clle<»where, they do not ap^ 
pear (when ftrqng) to have been very 
diflimilar tq the Scythiaiiji or Mseotian, 
though writers fpeak of a remarkable in^ 
curv^tion the latter had,* 

V He went anned with a croolccd Bqw, after the 
" Maeotian (or Scythian) Fa{l^ion«'* 

And another Poet fays:—, 

(Minerva) aimed i^id fliot with a Maeotian Bow« 
• «« This crooked Bow the God-like Hercules, 
«« Whofe Arrows, when they flew, would always kiff 
^ Firft ufed,'^ 

In both thefe quotations the Scythian 
Bow is called crooked, bccaufe it was fo 
in a degree greater, than the Bows of 
9ther cqu^t^ies. This incurvation is faid 

to 

^ 9ee fVitlcr's Archapologia« 
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to be fo remarkable as to reprefent a iemi- 
circle, or half moon. Hence the Shep«» 
herd, in Athenaeus, lays Potter, being ta 
defcribe the letters in the name of The* 
feus, and ejtpreflingeach of them by fome 
appofite refemblance, compares the third 
to the Scythian Bow, meaning not the 
more modem charadter £, but the ancient 
C> and bears the third place in ©hcetc* 

I have confulted the plates in Mont«. 
faucon, in order to difcover the difforenca 
l>etween the Grecian and Maeotian Bows; 

but 

^ The words in Athenaeus are thefe i'^^ 

Exiftimant autcm Viri do6li tertiam hanc litteram 
In nomine Thefei, quae eft ^TyfA» ita pinxifle vetuf- 
fiores Grsecps, qiieniadinodum C latinum. Veruni 
cmnino cos errare exifliroo. Quamvis enim non igno- 
rtm ita hanc litteram expreflam fuifle olim, in anti* 
^uioribus tam^n m9nuxnentis aliter pingituri hoc nempf 
ipodo S« 

Fg/iii 06f» ad MAfnh pZ* i^^^ 
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but there is nothing which points om 
a very great difllmilarity. Among tho 
Romans, in a combat againft the Sarma* 
tians, plate 52, vol. iv. of this work, 
there are fomc figures drawing the Bow, 
which Bows arc infinitely more curved 
than any of the Scythian I have.feen. 
Indeed, all Bows eagerly drawn, nearly 
form femicircks« 

But let us fee if a true and marked cha^ 
iradterifllc cannot be found. 

The figure of a modem Tartar Bow 
will, I think, enable us to point out 
what is intended by this peculiar incur^ 
vation, and render the matter intelligible. 
The figure I allude to is drawn in Plate i. 
Fig. 5, and is nearly the appearance of 
an unftrung Tartar Bow. This has a 
remarkable incurvation backwards, and is 
extremely diliercnt from any other fpecies 

of 
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of Bow.* The ends, which in this re- 
prefentation are inflected, are drawn on 
the oppofite fide, when ftrung; and in 
that cafe the Bow does not appear very 
different from others. This curve back- 
wards is the circumftance, as I imagine, 
which charafterifed the ancient Scythian 
Bow, Hence we may conclude, that 
when authors fpcak of the peculiarity be- 
longing to this weapon, it is to be under- 
flood of it, the figure it prefents when 
unftrung, and not its form as feen in the 
hand of one fhooting. 

The Bows ufed by the Daci, a people 
formerly inhabiting that country, now 
called Tranfylvania, and with whom the 
Romans had frequent contefts, were made 
in a very beautiful curve, and ornamented 
at one end with the head of a Swan, and 

at 



• The Bow from which the drawing is taken, is of 
born, and is very ftrong. 
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at the other with that of a Dragon ; be* 
caufe thefc figures were the common 
enfigns ufed by that people in battle. (See 
Plate I, Fig. 2.) 

There is a view of one or thefe Dacian 
iveapons in fhe hand of a warrior, pic- 
tured among a contending group in Mont- 
faucon. The lower part of the Bow is 
hidden by the interpofition of another 
figure, but the upper end is diftinft, and 
the Swah's head clearly vifible upon it^ 
The Saxons feem to have been in the 
pradlice of ornamenting one end of their 
Bows in this manner alfo. (See Plate i. 
Figure 8, a Saxon Bow, from Striltt.) 

I fhall take the form of the Roman 
Eow (See Plate i. Fig. 1) from a flatue 
given by Spon and Montfaucon. 

This flatuc reprefents a Mafler of 
Archery, and one who inftru<5ted in the 
art of managing the Bow. 

The 
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The figure is reprefented without cloath- 

ing to the waift, and fcfting the right 

hand on the upper end of the Bow; the 

lower end of which is on the ground. 

This ftatue, when found, was placed on 

a pedeftal, bearing the following infcrip- 

tion : — 

DM 

T Flavio Ex?edito 

DocTORi Sagittar: 

Plavia Euphrosinb 

Et Attica Filli-® 

Patrk BM. 

The Bow is a figure feldom to be feen 
among the arms and trophies, (Iruck on 
Roman medals. The reafon for which 
is, perhaps, that it was efteemed unwor- 
thy a place among the proper military 
weapons, becaufe not ufcd by the regular 
troops. The Sagittarii and Funditores 
were auxiliary men, and were not held in 
high eftimation by the legions. 

K The 
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The Anuzonian Bow does not appear 
to have any very particular charader dif- 
ferent from the other Bows of three pieces; 
in general, howeter, it appears of ftronger 
make ; but perhaps this may be a com* 
pliment to thofe ladies from the iculptors. 
Fig. 3, Plate i, is a copy from one in 
the hand of an Amazonian woman> in 
Montfaucon. 

The nlodern Long-bow is well known^ 
and is better undcrftood from a figure 
than a defcription. The only difference 
in thde formerly in ufe, and what are at 
preient made is, that the ancient ones 
were fbmetinws of a (ingle piece, but the 
modem ones have a thin piece of Aflv 
joined> as I have already defcribed. Plato 
I, Fig. 7, is the modern Bow ft rung. 
It may be feen, that in the middfe there 
is a binding, in order to enable the (hooter 
to hold the inftrument fleady, and at the 

fame 
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feme time to prevent the hand being 
hurt ; our old Archers had no fuch de- 
fence, but held Aeir Bows well be- 
fmcared with wax, in order to fix it in 
the hand* 

Bows, if we believe hiftorians and 
fculptors, were much ftronger formerly, 
in fome countries, than they are made 
at prefent. The figures of thefe inflru-- 
ments on ancient fragments, are always 
much fhorter than we imagine they ought 
to be. Some are fcarcely longer than a 
man's arm, and very few exceed that 
meafure in any great degree. But the 
thicknefs of them is proportionately 
greater* Wc find, however, there were 
people who ufed Bows as long as thofe 
made in England at prefent. Arrian 
fays, the Indian infantry held Bows 
whofe length was equal to the height of 
him who bore it ; and this ftandard feems 
K 2 to 
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to have been approved by other nations.* 
The Irifli ftatue of Edward IV. fays, 
** That the Bow fhall not exceed the 
height of a man ; and that the Arrow 
fhall be half the length of the Bow/'f 
The Carducian Bow was three cubits 
long, the Arrows two.§ Herodotus 
fays, the Bow ufed by the Ethiopians 
was of Palm tree, not Icfs than four 
cubits J and they fhot with extremely 
Jong Arrows. Wc cannot form any 
exadl conjedure on the degree of power 
thefe inftruments poflefled, as the length 
of a Bow has no influence in increafing 
the ftrength j rather the contrary. Wc 
muft conclude they were of prodigious 
force, however; and the account of Ze- 
nophon, whofe foldiers felt the Arrows 

of 

Arrian^ Her. Ind, pg. 541. 
\ 
+ Sec Mr. Barrington's EiOfay, Archxologia. vol. vii, 

§ The cubit was about a foot and an half of our 
meafurc. 
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of the Carducians during the retreat of 
the ten thoufand Greeks, ccrrcfponds 
with this opinion. — He fays, ** Here 
fell a brave man, Cleonymus, a Lacede- 
monian, who was wounded in the fide 
by an Arrow, that made its way both 
through his fliield and his buff coit/* 
— Again, — " Here fell Baiias, an Arca- 
dian, whofe head was quite fliot through 
by an Arrow/'* Many other inftances 
of the vaft force with which ancient 
Bows threw Arrows might be produced, 
but it is not neceflaiy, as the fadt is well 

alio wed. -f* 

Some 

♦ This ftrong (hooting continued am )n^ ihc dr- 
fccndtnts of ths Carducians till the time of M« Craf- 
fus, whofc foldiers, Plutarch fays, were flaughicred 
by their Arrows in vafl numbers, as no part of their 
armour could withlUnd the force of them* 

See riuU in M. Ciajus*s Lift^ 

+ Wc find, in the Bib. Orient, par DTIcibclo^, 
" that one Arcfch, Ic mcillcur Archer de fon icm^ tiia 
uneFleche, que fu marque pourctre rcconnuc, du haut 
de la Montagne de Damavend jufque fur lis bord^ da 
£cuve Gihon." I fjppufc this wonderful man was iJi^ 
Eallcrn Robin lioOwU 
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Scanc dcicriptions wc have of Bawf 
made ufc of in foreign nations, appear 
to be very extraordinary; and I fliall 
quote a paflage from a traveller of diftin* 
gui(hcd rank and judgment, which 
leprefcnts the practice of Archery in 
Perfia, at the time the author made hi$ 
fcfidence there* " The young Periians," 
fiys he, ** learn to (hoot the Bow ; the 
art of which coftfifts in holding it fimv 
drawing, and ktting go the firing 
Imoothly. At firft they pradlifc with 
a weak Bow; and afterwards, hy de» 
grecs, with thofe which arc flronger» 
The perfon^ who give inftrudtions in this 
art,. dire<5t the young pupils t& (hoot 
y/kh cafe and agility, in every diredtion, 
^ — ^before them, behind, on either fide, 
pfevated in the air, or low to the ground ; 
iQt fhoct^ in every diflfcrcnt pofture,* 

Some 

♦ We are told, the Scythians coXild ufc the Bow 
jd either hand with indif£erencc» ^ Scythis autcm 

adeo 
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Some of their Bows are exceedingly 
Arong ; and the ntethod they make ufe 
of to know their power, is by faftening 
them to a fupport driven into a wall, 
and fitfpending weights to the firing at 
the point where the Arrow is plxed, 
when going to flioot.-f- The ftrongeft 
require five hundred pounds weight, to 
draw them up to the Arrow's point.§ 

Wiicn 

adco ragittanim ftwdtum fuif, ut dcxtra ac finlftra 

pariter jaculari, et vice in alterna in hoftes mittere, 

fublato dircrimine callerent.*' 

AUm. ab Aiex, vdi* «• 

+ Wc arc told that Apollo, by obfcrving the dif- 
ferent tones given out by the firing of hi» Bow, while 
trying its power by weights, difcovcrcd the notes of 
mafic, and conftru6bd the Monochord, which he 
formed in the fame £gure as tke Bow uTed by his 
lifter Diana« 

§ Lord Bacon lays, •* The Turkilh Bow giveth 
a very forcible (hoot ; infomuch as it hath been 
knovyn, that the Arrow hath pierced a fted target, or 
a piece of brafs of two inches thick ! ! !'* 

Su Nal. Hifl. ExpU 704. voL nu 

Thefe feem marvelous fa&s; but (hould one dare to 
contradi£l fuch high authorities , it might do greater 
violence, perhaps, to good manners, than trmh« 
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When the pupils can manage a com- 
mon Bow, they then have another given 
them, which they make heavier and 
heavier, by means of large iro|i rings 
which are placed on the llring. Some 
of thefe Bows are an hundred weight. 
The pupils draw, ftring and unftring 
their Bows, while they leap and move 
about: fometimes while they (land on 
©ne leg, — fometimes on their knees, or 
while running about ; which laft adlioa 
makes a great and difagreeablc noife by 
the clinking of the iron rings. 

The inftruiStors judge this exercife ta 
be well performed, when the left hand 
extended at length, fupports the Bow, 
firm and ftrong, without (haking; and 
the right draws the ftring, with the 
thumb to the ear. — In order to prevent 
the efFeds of the Bow-ftring, they wear 
a circular ring, which projefts an inch 

within. 
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xiritllin, and half an inch oh the outfide 
bf the thumb. It is on this reft that the 
ftrihg hangs when it Is drawn up in 
Ihooting; and it is made of horn, ivory, 
or jadde, which is a kind of green ala- 
\>after. The king has fome of thcfe 
rings of a bone, coloured yellow and red, 
which gtows, as it is faid, like an hoop, 
on the head of a large bird in the iiland 
of Ceylon, 

When the young Archers underftand 

how to manage the Bow well, their firft 

exercife is to flioot into the air as high 

as they can. Afterwards they (hoot 

point-blanc« The art of doing this is 

not only in hitting' the mark, but it is 

neceflaiy alfo that the Arrow go firm 

and fteady. Laftly, they learn to (hoot 

with very heavy fhafts, and with great 

force.*" 

L Such 

^ Voyages ^ le Chevalier Chardin, Tom. II. 
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Such is the Archery of the Perfian* j 
artd fuch the prodigious ftrength of theiV 
Bows, which to us, who are unaccuf- 
tomcd to fee fuch efforts of human 
power, feem ahttoft incredible; and per- 
haps by fomc may be eftcemed among, 
thofe ftories of hiftory which merit lit- 
tle credit. Travellers in all ages have 
been reproached with exaggeration; but 
irt fome cafcs^ it would be well if their 
relations were jiKiged by a train of rea- . 
foning, and not by the dclufivc Criterion 
of apparent probability. But let us re- 
fle<a a moment on the power of early 
habits, and tteiniiig the body from in- 
fancy, to endure the toils- of labour and 
fatigue; — we (hall then bfe induced to 
extend our conceptions of mujcuiar force 
to a much greater fcale than at firft fight 
appeared reafonable. 

It is evident that in the military opcrav 
tiona of the prclent day, perfonal valour 

and. 
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jmd bodily ftrength are by no meaj^s 
fo ncccflary as formerly. The manage- 
ment of the mufket reqnires no great 
power i — but when the fword and javelin 
were the inftfuments commonly in ufe, 
a ftrong man had greatly the advantage 
over a weak one, which is not now the 
<:afe. This was the reafon why bodily 
ftrength was efteemed and cultivated of 
old, among the jfoldiery* We do not, 
at this day, fee fo many inftances of 
mufcular power, becaufe men are trained 
in the gentler exercifes of modern tactics, 
rather than the harrafling fatigues of 
Ompius Martiu$. 

If we confidcr the ganeat weight of 
jcvery part of the armqur anciently in ufe, 
we (hall be led tQ think, that under 
fuch an incumbcrance, the wearer could 
have but very little command over the 
fnotions of his body,--'but this was far 
L 2 from 
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from being the cafe. Thofc helmets^ 
cuiraffes and fhields^ which to a modem 
would prove infupportable, and which 
would gall the firmed flefli to the quick> 
were by the Roman veteran worn with 
eafe thrai\gh his loi\g and toUfome cs^m* 
paignst A common fuit of armour, w^ 
arc told, weighed about fixty pounds; 
l^ut fome far es^ceeded even that, Plu* 
tarch, in his life of Demptrius, ipeaking 
of one Alcimus> fays, he wore a fuit 
which was fix fcore pounds ; but this 
man was a gi^yit in ftature, and one of 
the ftrongeft nien in the wo^ld. Indeed, 
we find from hiftory, that thp ufual 
armour of fome nations was of much 
greater-weigljt than that ufed by the Byo- 
mans; but I do not pretend to fay thcj 
carried it with cafe and plcafure; on the 
contrary, Tacitus ridicules the foldier§ 
of Gaul on that account, ** They were 
fp armed,'* fays he, *• that they were 

only 
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only able juft to move, without tjic 
ppwcr of doing injury to their enemies, 
or the poffibility of being injured by 
them; and if they were thrown on the 
gf ound, renuined there under the prcf- 
fixre of their arms, without the ability of, 
fifing/'* But it was not fo with the 
Romans : Cicero fays, their arms were 
hut as limbs, they were fo accuftomed 
to carry tkem.-f The troops under 
lyiarius are faid to kfeve marched the dif- 

tance 

• At the battle oF Fornova, under Charles VIII. 
there were a number of Italian knight?, who, though 
overthrown, could not be killed, on account of the 
thicknefs and ftrength of their armour, till broke up, 
Hie huge lobjiers^ by the fervants and followers of the 
army, with large wood«cutters' axes, each mv> at anna 
having three or four men employed about him, 
Stt Philip de Comina. B. 8, C. 6. 

and GrofCf Vol. /, pg. io6. 

f See Montagne's EiTays, Tom. IL pg« iso; and 
Cicero Tufcul. Lib. II# pg. 157. " Nam fcutum, 
gladium, galeam, in onere nollri milites n3n plus 
numerant, ouam humeros, Lcertos, manusi arna<» 
fnim, membra militis cffe dicuoi« 
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tance of five leagues in five hours^ an4 
fomctimes fix, under the weight of fixtjr 
pounds of arms each* 

. This docility in fpftaining burthens 
uras unqucftionably owing to the con-r 
ftant habit, and unremitted attention pai4 
the military difciplinc. Twice a-day 
the legions were drawn out, and per^ 
, formed their long and compleat exercifes ; 
nor was age, or knowledge allowed to 
cxcufc the veterans from their daily re- 
petition of what they had completely 
leamed.§ In the midft of peace, the 
][loman troops familiarifcd themfelves 
with the pradtife of war, and engaged 
^ith vigour and animation^ 

Wh^ 

^ It nuiy be obfervcdf that the annf ufed in exef« 
cifing were double the weight of thofe ufed in aflion* 

% See Gib. Hift. Vol, I. pg. 14. 
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What wc have here remarked will in 
circry part apply with exaftncfs to the 
j)ra6tife of Archeiy. An early begins 
ning, and conflant life will make a ncr* 
vous arm, and increafe the mufcular 
power to a degree not to be limited. 

It was on this pirinciple the military 
excrcifes in Perfia were inftituted ; and 
they appear to have been even more fe- 
terethan thofe of die Roman legions i 
and therefore we may fuppofe, that the 
difficulty of ihooting ftrong Bows was 
as much diminifhed^ in the one cafe, as 
that of fuftaining heavy armour, in the 
other. 

The Cretans, who have been highly 
celebrated for their fkill and power in 
the management of the Bow, were kept 
with the ftjriiftcft care to the perpetual 
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prailife of Archery ;• and there is rcafotl 
to think all thofe nations and peopI6 
who have rendered themfelves expert 
in this art^ have adopted the fame mode 
of education* 

^ Arcuquoque ^ fagtttis plerumque Cretenfibus «t 
Cydoniis ^exadiiriina curi miiites inftcuebancur, ficut 
9gud GtKCOs palxftra* 

AUx. db. Alex* VU. L pg* 151. 

In America, according to Gumilla, the boys are 
sot fuffered to eat their vifluals till they h^ve fii-ft hit 
Ihem with an Arrow from a diftance.— •** Les Indt* 
cnnes exercent aufll Icursenfans k tirer lafleche, ne 
leur donnant jamais i manger qu'ils n'ayent attr«pe 
d*une certaine diftance la viande ou la fruit dont iU 
out envici avec la pointe de cette arme/' 

CumiUoy VoU II' pg. 283.— 
St€ alfo CharUvwc, Vol. VLpg. 36» 
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[AVING fofEciently dercribed did 
figure, and degree of power which the 
Bow has had in hiflorical ages, I fhall 
ftow fay a few words with refpedt to the 
different ways of managing that inftru- 
ment, and point oUt the fcveral attitudes 
and poftures which have been adopted 
and pradlifed by various nations for that 
purpdfe. 

Method, in fbme inftanCes, is well 
known to efifea what greater force can- 
hot ; and there is nothing iti which this 
obfervatioil can be exemplified more 
ftrongly, than in ihooting* the Bow* 
M Every 
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Every pcrfon who underftands the na- 
ture of Archery, will fee the truth of 
this aflertion. A fimple experiment will 
prove it, in a very fatisfadtory manner^ 
Let an Archer, who in (hooting ha» 
learned to draw the Arrow to the eye or 
car, draw it to his breaft, and he will 
find, that the Bow he in the former cafe 
. could draw with eafe, will, in the latter, 
appear infinitely ftronger. Mr. Barring- 
ton fays, " That fcveral years ago thecp 
was a man named Topham, who ex- 
hibited moft furprifing feats of ftrength, 
wd who happened to be at a public-- 
houfe at Iflington, to which the FinCm 
bury Archers reforted after their cxercife* 
Topham confidered the Long-bow as a 
play- thing only fit fcr a child; upon 
which one of the Archers laid him a 
bowl of punch, that he coul J not draw 
the Arrow two-thirds of its length, 
Topham accepted this^ bett^ with the 

greateft 
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greateft confidence of winning; but 
bringing the Arrow to his breaft, inftead 
of his car, he was greatly mortified by 
paying the wager, after many fruitlefs 
efforts.* 

Notwithftanding the evident difad van- 
tage of drawing to the breaft, rather 
than the ear, yet it feems to have been 
the moft general pradife in early periods* 
We know one nation is faid to have de- 
rived its name from that circumftance.§ 

M 2 This 

♦ SeeEii'ay, pg*64, Archaeologia, 

^ Virgines in cundcm ipfi* morem, non olio, nequc 

lanificio; fed armis, equis, venationibus exerccbant, 

jinujtis infantum dexterioribus mammis, ne fagittarum 

jaftus impcdirctur : undc Amazones diftae funt« 

J^fiin, CK jy. Lib. II. and 

JDUfd. Sicidus, Vol. L pg. 156. 

The derivation of Amqzin^ from a /AA^of, is by no 
means agreed upon. This nation is faid to have been a 
kind of nunnery, wherein a fociety of women lived 
l^iijiout intercourfe with othcf dates, or with men ; 

an4 
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This method of drawing to the hreaft 
was continued in ufe for many ages ; and 
\t was eftee^ned a great improvement 
when the Roman auxiliaries were in,- 

ftruaed 

and hence the word has admitted another origin, a/Mt- 
^f, Hving tpge^hcr, ^n reference to their feclufion* 
That a fociety of women (hould exid alone, is impof- 
fible ; but the fad: is, that the women undertook the ac- 
tive labours, whilA the meiv fu|^i^il^ed |o tbo£c ufually 
performed by wpracn. The ancient Egyptians accord- 
ing to Herodotuf^ had nearly the fame manners ; and 
we need not paf« our own (kore% to fee women en- 
gaged in all the toil^ and labours of agriculture, aft 
well as thofc of domefljc en^loyment^ while the mci^ 
Remain idle at home. 

This circumftance appears to nic more, unufual tkai^ 
unnatural ; for I cannot avoid being of opinion, that 
in a flate of nature, the fexes differ but little in bodily 
power. It is fo with other animals. The appearance^ 
^n polifhed (ocicty will argue nothing contijary to tho 
fuppofition, as habits qf ina£bivity, formed by the 
force of cuftom, exhibit the abufed, not the cultivated 
faculties of the human frame* It is with equal pro- 
priety that it might be urged, the intcUedual facul- 
ties of the one fex are inferior to thofe of the 
oihcr ; but there are few at the prefent day who do 
not perceive, that it is an unjuft, though kOuonable 
education, wbicl^ enervates^ the mental abilities of 
women, and not the hand of mature. Strength an<^ 
t^x^owlcdge are in a great degree a^ificiaU 
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ftf udted to draw the right hand to the 
car. We read in Procopius, when de- 
fcribing the Archers in the Roman army, 
^* That they ride with eafe, and fhoot 
their Arrows in eveiy direction, — to the 
right, the left, behind, or in the front, 
while in full fpecd;— and as they draw 
the Bow-jftring to the right ear, they 
drive their Arrows with fuch rapidity, 
that it is certain death to him on whom 
they fall 5 nor can the ftouteft (hield or 
helmet refift the violence of the ftroke/'* 
On all the medals and baflb-relivos which 
are copied by the modems, the figures 
are reprefented as drawing the hand to 
the breaft. There are fome who may 
recoiled the attitude which Cupid is 
generally pidtured in when (hooting, to 
be the fame we now mention; and he 
'^as a celebrated Archer, 

But 

t Procopius, pg. 7,— Fol, 
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But of the different methods that 
hzvc been defcribed in hiftory, by 
which Archery has beci> pr^difed^ that 
in ufe among the Ethiopians, and ^ few 
pther nations^ is undoubtedly the moi^ 
extraordinary. We read, that thefe peo^- 
pie, inflead of holding their Bp^ in ^he 
left hand, as i$ the ufual cuftom, drew 
jt by the affiftance of their feet. The 
fadt is recorded by Diodorus Siculus,* 
ajid Strabo : the latter of whom informs 
lis of a curious expedient of this pedefr 
trial Archery, ufed by the Ethiopians iij 
hunting Elephants, They employ, ia 
(hooting their ftrong Bows, three per- 
fons ; two of ^om fupport the Bow by 
preffing their feet againft it; while a third 

i« 

Dioi. Sic. Lib. 3* 
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^ engaged in drawiiiig the ftring and 
dire<aing the Arrow. •jr 

Arrian reports, that the Indians ihotf 
their Bows by the afiiftance of th^r left 
jfoot, being enabled, by this m^ans, to 
dxsLW the fVi;ing veiy far backwaFd8.§ 

Zenophon, fpcaking of the Carducians, 
fays, ** They had Bows which were 
three cubits long, and Arrows of two 

cubits. 

xacrt^orrvf to Tof o»| axt v^S^mxorup rots voat^ t5 J* iX* 

Stfabo4 Arai» Lib* i6-^^^, 7.7^ 

Alii tutiore genere^ fed magis fallaci, intentos kigen« 
fes arcus defigunt humi longkis. Hos praecipui viribua 
juvenes continent : alii connixi pari conatu content 
dunt, ac praetereuntibus fagittarum venabula infij^unt,^^ 
mox fanguinis veftigiis fequuntun 

PUn. Lib. 8. ch* 8« pg» 439* 

^ — Kttl rSrof 7L»vu 991 n!» ySr Swrtr j xai rv »«Ji rm 
i^trt^v dmffcifrtff irws tKro^tvao'tf rif vtv^if^ Iwt f^ym 
htiam uiraymyomf^ 

Arrian^ Rcr^ Ind. pg. 541^ 
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» 

cubits* When they made ufe of theft 
weapons, they plated their left Joot on 
the bottom of thje Bow, and by that me- 
thod they drove their Arrows with gteat 
yiolence, piercing through the fliields 
and corflets of his men; and as the 
Arrows were. Extremely large, were ufed 
by them as javelins.* 

It is recorded of the Arabiaiis, that 
they ufed their Bows in the manner 
above alluded to, by the help of the 
foot.f 

The 

Zenophcru Exped. Cyri^ p. 322. i>« 
+ — • Of ^« AfajSiOi a^rik voAAiT ruf aXkuf ^taUpt^naif^ 
tfi^tfoms if ran uvqaf^ wmXtia'i ro tol^ou 

And alfoimmi ^9 Jr Kartyjtt rofot toT ire^i w^oafit^Kuu 

Agatkarchides '^inter Gccgraph, Scripts 
ndnorcs, Ox0n^ 1698. 8^»' 
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The reader will perceive that the paf- 
fages I have quoted in the notes are ex« 
tremely indiftind and obfcurci more 
particularly that frdm Arrian^ from Zeno- 
phon, and from Suidas. Suidas^ indeed, 
feems to intimate that the Arabians drew 
the Bow with their feet applied to the 
ftring, indeed of their hands; but cer- 
tainly the paiTage is corrupt, as the fa<a 
is impoffible* Nor can I explain -the 
fenfeof thefe feveral authors, unlefs it be 
underftood, that one foot was made ufe 
of as a reft for the middle part of the 
Bow, while the ftring was drawn back 
by the hands* This appears to agree 
well with the expreffion in Arrian, 
*« r<ii9ol» dmeamsi*' and I havc not the leaft 
doubt, but that this was originally in- 
tended by the hiftorians, though the 
different mutilated texts convey the idea 
in a very concealed manner, as th^ now 

N If 
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If wc have ftcourfe to the commenta- 
tors on thefc paflages, we (hall find no 
ray of light throwri upon them, by which 
the fenfe becomes more confpicuous; 
for they, being men more convcrfant 
with books than Bows, have glided over 
thefe parts without appearing to fee the 
impropriety of them^'f* 

Mr. Barrington, in his Eflay, inferted 
in the Archaeologia, relatei a tradition, 
that one Leigh, an attorney, at Wigart, 
in Lancafliire, (hot an Arrow a mile at 
three flights. He is reported to hive 
fat on a ftool, the middle part of his Bow 

beirtg 

t The paffage 1 have quoted dbovt froiff tJiodoms 
Sicuhis, is thus explained by the notes. — " Uttebantuf 
enim barbari illi arcubus ternum fere cubftorunv; 
quos ut intenderent, kund cMocMbanl^ pedeque admoto 
(iniftro ; nervum fummis viribus adducebant." If tKe 
reader be an Archer, I will aflc him, How far he ima^ 
gines a Bow would carry, if placed in the lituatioo 
here named ? In my opinion, the Bow would fly a* 
fiir as the Anow, but in an oppo&te dife&imi \ 
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being fail;ened to bis one foQ^» ^o have 
devated that five and forty d^g^ees^ and 
to have drawn the i^xjnj^ with h;s two 
hands applied to it. 

I cannot avoid being of opinion, that 
this faft fujly iUuftrates thofe before* 
mentioned; and conceiye^ that the real 
method pr|i^fed hy the natioms before* 
namedf w^s exactly on ,the principle of 
this curious e;^periment# 

In ihetinrie qf Heivy VIIJ. a droll cir* 
cumftance happened, which, if 1 under* 
itand the affair i;ightly, has fonie relatio|i 
to this pedeflrial Archery. I allude to 
this paflage in I^oUinCbe^d, viz. ** J^ow 
at his returning, (Heniy VIII.) inany 
hearing pf his gqir^ a Maying, were 
liefirous of feeing him (hoot; for at that 
time his Grace fhot as ilrong, and as 
great a length as any of his guard. There 
N z came 
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came to his Grace a certain man, with 
Bow and Arrow, and defired his Grace 
. to take the mufter of him, and to fee 
him (boot. The man put one foot in 
his bofom, and fo did fhoot, and (hot a 
very good fliot. Whereof not only his 
prace, but all others gready marvelled. 
So the King gave him a reward for fo 
doing. Which perfon afterwards, of 
the people and the court, wascalledji 

' How a man could fhoot, or, indeed, 
how a man could put ooc foot into his 
bofom, I am at a lofs to conceive. More 
probably this Archer muft have put his 
knee into his bofom, and have fhot his 
Bow by p^efling it with his foot, which 
WO\dd in this cafe projeft forwards. 

The 

^ Hollinfiiead, YoU iii« pg« 8o6. 
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The obfcurity in which all the fefe 
relating to pedeftrial Archery is enve- 
loped, induced me to try a few experi^ 
ments, and to my furprife found the 
pofture Ids inconvenient than may be 
imagined. If a pcrfon fit, and elevate 
the left leg, turning the toe a little in- 
wards, and place the middle of the Bow 
againft his ibot, at the fame time prefling 
it with the left hand clofe to the fhoe, to 
prevent it flipping, he will be able to 
draw a very ftrong Bow without much 
difficulty } and I have no dOubt, but that 
by pradlife the art of aiming with tole- 
rable exadnefs might be acquired. This 
circumftance affords me an additional 
reafon to fuppoie the Ethiopians, Arabs, 
ice. fhot in this pofture, as I have before 
intimated. I cannot, however, recom- 
niend this attitude to the Panciutil 

Wc 
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Wc find, that anciently there .^||j 
five (different ways made ufc of by thq 
Archers of various countries in drawing 
the Bow, viz. 3 ft. ««f# i*«C«> (by th? 
bxeaft.) 2d. «-»f«i fcl-of i-Tiof, (by the right 
ear.) 3^* *«ff -^f«»f (by the fhouldcr.) 
4th. ji6 Inguifie, which is faid to b^ 
ianuliar to the Partisans. 

^ liU Tcif atts jaculantur «i mgidm bnicis.'' 

Proper* I4k IV. EL u 

^ Vulnera feu Paithi du^cntis ab mguine ferrum." 
' PerjM.Sat.V^ 

5tfa, is the metho.?^ wheicio the foot i% 
uicd inftea4 of the ^and^ 

It is impqiTiblc tq give z written de^ 
fcription in what nvm^xcr the body fliould 
be held, whik ihootipg m &e copimo^ 

way., 

• This fouTtJi article rcfts on a very <jucllipnable 
bafi», at the lines are difputcd by the critics ; it is in^ 
tcUigibk with great difficulty in every fcnfc. 

X Sec Am. Marcel, pg. 320. 
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Way, as it varies in almoft every inftance. 
It is much lefs difficult to diredt what 
attitudes fhould be avoided. For there 
arc many more ways of doing wrong 
than right. Afcham has delineated the 
feveral awkward and inelegant pofitions 
in which the Archers in his time (hot; 
and as it would be impoffiWe for me to 
paint them, in my own hngnage fo well 
as he has done, I fhall copy the paffage. 

** All the difcommodityes which ill 
cuftom has graffed in Archers, can nei- 
ther be quickly pulled out, nor yet foon 
reckoned by me, there be fo many* 
Some fhooteth his head forwarde, as 
though he would byte the marke; ano- 
ther ftareth with his eyes, as though 
they fhould flyc out; another winketh 
with one eye, and loketh with Ac 
other ; fome make a face with wrythiflg 
thyr mouth and countenaunce fo, as tho' 

they 
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tfccy were doing you wotte what i anothdf 
blereth oute his tongue; another byteth 
his lippes; another holdeth his necke 
awrye. In drawinge, fom fet fuch a 
compaile, as though they would tume 
about, and blefle all the field; other 
heave tbyr hand now up now downe, 
that a man cannot difcerne whereat they 
would (hoote: another waggeth the 
upper end of his Bow one way» the ne* 
ther end another way. Another will 
ftand pointing his fliaft at themarkea 
good while, and by and by, he wiU 
geve him a whippe, and away, or a man 
witte. Another maketh fuch a wreftlinge 
with his gere, as though he were able 
to (hoote no more as long as he lived. 
Another drawcth foftlye to the middcs, 
and by and by it is gone you cannot 
know howe. Another draweth his (haft 
low at the brea(^, as though he would 
ihootc at a roving marke, and by and 

by 



by he lifteth his arme up pricke height. 
Another maketh a wrynching with his 
back, as though a man pinched him her 
hinde. Another couteth downe^ and 
layeth out his buttOckes^ as thoughe ht 
ivould (hoote at crowes. Another fet- 
teth forward his left legge, and draweth 
back with heade and ihouiders, as though 
' he pulled at a rope^ or elfe were afirayd 
of the marke. Another draweth his ihaft 
well, untill within two fingers of the 
heade, and then he ftayeth a little, to loke 
at his marke, aikd, that done, puUith it 
up to the head, and lowfeth: which 
waye, although fome excellent fhooters 
do ufe, yet (hurelye it is a fault, and 
good meniies faults are not to be folowed. 
Some draw to farir, iome to ihort, fome 
to flowlye, fome to quicktye, fome hold 
over long, fome let go over fone. Some 
ietteth^r ihaft on the grounde, and 
O fetdieth 
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fetcheth him upwarde ; another pointeth 
up towards the fkye, and fo bringeth 
him downwards. Ones I iaw a man 
which ufed a bracer oa his cheke, or 
elfe he had fcratched all the ikinne of 
the one fide of his face with his draw- 
ing-hande. Another I faw, which, at 
every fliote, after the loofe, lifted up his 
right legge fo far, that he was ever in 
jeopardye of faulinge. Some ftampc 
forwarde, and feme leape backward. 
All thefe faultes be eyther in the draw- 
ing, or at the loofe; with many mo, 
which you may eafely perceyve, and fo 
go about to avoide them. Now, after- 
Ward, when the (haft is gone, men 
have many faultes, which evill cuftome 
hath brought them to; and efpcciallye 
in cryiiiUge after the (haft, and fpcaking 
wordes (carce honeft for fuch an honeft 
paftime." 

The 
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It is unncccflary for mc to repeat, that 
thefe faults fhould be avoided in learning 
to fhoot, as they not only are extremely 
ungraceful, but likewife increafe the 
(Ji^culty pf drawing the Bpw 
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CHAP. V. 



Of the BOW-STRING. 

X HE String is one of the moft mate- 
rial parts of the Archer*s apparatus^ as 
the fafety of the Bow, in a great mear 
fure, depends on the firmnefs of it. 
The univerfal concuflion and jar, which 
the frafhire of the Bow-ftring caufes in 
the Bow, never fails, either at the mo- 
ment, to (hatter it in pieces, or to raile 
fplinters, which, getting more and more 
deep into the wood, as the Bow is ufed, 
at length entirely fpoil and ruin the in« 
ftrument* The Bows which (as it i% 

termed) 
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termed) " follow the String;" that is, 
which bend a little inwards, are lefs^ 
liable to injury from the breaking of a 
String, than thofe which are in a ftraight 
pofition, or which bend backwards; and 
it is for this rcafon fome Archers prefer 
the Bowspf this former defcription. 

The Bow-ftrings mentioned by ancient 
writers, feem to have been made from 
leather, or thongs cut from frefli hides 
taken from Bulls, and other kinds of 
animals. The phrafe, nirf«eo««, is very 
common in Homer« 

Strings were alfo compofed from the 
finews of beafts; and on that account 
are termed, ^* Nervus"-^** nv^r,:* It was 
cuftomary, for this pnrpofe, to feleft 
the finews of fcveral of thofe kinds of 
animals, remarkable for their ftrength 
or a£tivity ; fuch as Bulls, Lions, Stag9, 

&c« 
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4cc. and from thofe particular parts of 
each animal in which their refpedtive 
ftrength was conceived to lie. From 
Bulls^ the linews about the back and 
Ihoulders were colledled; and from Stags, 
they took thofe of the legs. Large, as 
well as fmall ropes were formed of thcfe 
materials, which proved of very great 
ufe, when applied to the military wea- ' 
pons, and the greater fized engines. 

Catgut, prepared from the inteftines 
of animals, has been made ferviceablc 
for the purpofe we are now fpeaking of, 
and continues to be ufed at prefent in the 
eaftern countries. Many of the Bow- 
ftrings of this fort, are compofed of a 
number of fmall cords, going the whole 
length, being bound in two or three 
places with filk, in order to keep them 
together. Experience has taught the 
Archers, that a number of fmall cords 

thus 
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thus accumulated in One, proves much 
ftronger thiri a (ingle one of the fame 
external dimertfions. Thefc kinds arc^ 
however, fometimes ufed at prefent, but 
it is probable they were more in reqiieft 
formerly. As this fort is fimilar in com« 
|)ofition to the firings on the lyre, ot 
harp, it is more fonorous than any other 
fpecies. The Scythians, ufmg this kind# 
perhaps, are faid to have amufed them- 
ielvcs at feafts, by founding their Bow- 
ftrings, and felt an extraordinary pleafure 
ID thus having their military thoughts 
awakened* 

The natives of America, as well as 
Afia, have had the method of making 
Bow- firings from the finews of animals, 
and from the inteflines. The Efkimaux 
Strings appear principally of the former 
kind. 

Hair 
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Hair from the tails of Horfes was 
formerly manufadured into Bow-ftrings, 
and appears to have been not an uncom- 
mon material for the purpofe. The 
word„ iwei(^ which fignifies that fpecies 
of ftring, frequently occurs in Homer, 
and from thence we may infer the anti- 
quity of the pradlife. This kind is 
taken notice of likewife by Ovid, in the 
following lines :— 

«« At femel intentus nerve levis arcm equimf 
^ Vincula femper habent irrefoluta xnanet/* 

Epifi* 2, Z,st' 

We learn, that on prefling emergen- 
cies, even the hair from the heads of 
women has been formed into Bow- 
firings ; and a temple in Rome was dedi- 
cated to Venus the Bald, on an occafion 
of this kind. ** Praetcreundum ne qui- 
dem illud eft, qu6d tanta fide Aquilei^ 
enfes contra Maximium pro Senatu fue- 
P rant. 
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rant, ut funes de capillis mulierum 
facerent, quum deeflent licrvi ad fagittas 
emittendas quod aliquando Romoe dici- 
tur fadluai. Unde in honorem Matro- 
narum templuin Veneri calvse, Senatus 
dicavit." 

^uL CapitoHnus^ in Maximino. 

From an expreflion in Pliny, we may 
imagine the Orientals made ufe of the 
hair of the Camel formerly in making 
Strings, '• Camelino arcus intcndere 
Orientis populi fidiffimum." — See Phny^ 
B. 1 1—49 — Vol. L pg. 642. 

The moft general material of which 
Strings are now made in England, is 
hemp J of which the Italian anfwers the 
beft; and this fubftance poflefles many 
advantages over all other forts. Catgut 
is too much under the influence of heat 
and moifture, to prove at all times of a 

proper 
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proper tenfion; but hemp and flax have 
not this inconvenient and difudvantageous 
quality belonging to them. 

An old phrafc fays, *^ It is good to 
have two Strings to your Bow;" and it 
appears to have originated from an ancient 
cuftom. A paflagc in Afcham teaches 
us it was pradtifed in his day ; and there 
is reafon to think it had a much earlier 
exiftence, *' hi warre," fays he, ** if 
a Stringe breake, the man is loft, and is 
no man; for his weapon is gone; — and 
although he have two Strings put on at 
once, yet he (hall have fmall leafure and 
lefle roome to bend his Bowei therefore, 
Gojl fend ps good ftringers, both foj: 
warr^ and peace !'* 

A law of Charlemagne, made in the 
year 813, fecms to cxprefs the fame cuf- 
tom: — ** Et ipfe comes prasvideat quo* 
P a mjda 
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modo fint parati (militcs)-^— -aut arcirai 
cum duabus cordis."* I confeis that 
there is another fenfe in this paflage^ 
different from that I put upon it ; but 
as the cuftom evidently exifled in ages 
pofterior to the aerqa o£ Charlemagnej, 
it might have originated as early as that 
reign. 

I have an additional teftimonyji which 
appears to give weight to my conjecture 
on this head; and which fhews this 
cuftom prevaikd in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century^ 1 allude to the figure 
delineated in Plate 2, Figure 13, 

This was taken from a feal fent on a 
letter from Sir James Pringle, to Mr. 
Waring, of Leicefter Houfe, who fa- 
voured me with a copy. The letter 1 
accompanying the impreflion contained 

the I 

I 

* See Capit. Reg, Franc, a S. Baluzius, pg. 509. | 
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the following dcfcription : — ** I feal this 
letter with a ring, a very curious antique* 
—a prefent to mc, as Prefident of the 
Council of the Royal Company of 
Archers, from Mr. Gray, our Secretary^ 
Which ring was found about a month 
ago, near or upon the field of the famous 
battle of Bannockbum, feveral hundred 
years ago/'-f- This letter was dated, 
Edinburgh, Feb. 21, 179U 

The Bow reprefented in the hands of 
this Archer, feems to have two firings at- 
tached to it ; one of which only is drawn 
up with the Arrow, while the other re- 
mains unemployed; and I prefume this 
muft have been the method of ufing the 
Bows, thus doubly ftrung. 

In the Eaft Indies, the natives ufe a 
particular fort of String, by means of 

which 

+ This battle was fought in the reign of Edward II* 
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which they ihoot balls of clay, which 
are rendered hard* Tlie conftruiftion of 
it is very fimilar to that generally applied 
to the modern Crofs-bow^ when ufed to 
difcharge leaden bullets* It is made dou- 
ble, and near the ends the two pieces arc 
bound together; but as it is n.ceflary, 
in order to make a place for the ball, that 
thefe Strings fliould be feparatcd in the 
middle, there is a fmall piece of cane, 
or wood, placed between them, at each 
end, to keep them at a little diftancc 
apart. The ball is placed in a cloth 
focket, Lftened rather above the centre 
of the String; and when the Bo.v is 
ufed, the fliooter takes hold of the cloth 
focket, and prefles the ball within, by 
means of his finger and thumb, at the 
fame tinie drawing up the String in the 
ufual manner. On loofing, the ball is 
carried by the (bcket, and projefted from 
it in the way the Crofs-bow adts. The 

String 
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String is fixed on the Bow fo as to drive 
the ball clear of the wood part, and of 
the hand, for if it threw it direftly for- 
wards, it would endanger both. It is 
faid, the Indians are very expert in ma- 
naging this contrivance, and are able to 
hit birds, and other moving objedts, 

Afcham mentions, that they formerly 
made ufe of two Strings in England, the 
large, thick String; and a fort much 
fmaller. '* The one,'* fays he, '* is fafe 
for the Bow, but does not (hoot ftrong; 
while the other is infinitely preferable in 
long diftances, but at the iame time does " 
not dired the Arrow fo true, and is fooner 
broken* 

I am not acquainted with the feveral 
ways which were pradifcd by the ancients 
in ftringing their Bows; it was ufual, 
however, I think, to hold the Bow in 

the 
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ttic left hand by the middle, and to pre(s 
en the upper end with the right, at the 
fame time flipping the String into its 
place, while the lower end of the weapon 
irefted againft the knee of the left leg. 

There is a figure very diftinftly drawn 
on a medal in Dr* Hunter's Mufeum, 
which reprefents an Archer ftringing his 
Bow, cxaftly in the pofition I now 
fpeak of, and which is copied, Plate 2, 
Figure II. It is a Cretan coin. 

Ovid, fpeaking of Cupid going to 
Ihoot and preparing his Bow, fays, 

•« Lunavit que genu Hnuofum fortitcr arcum,** 

£/• I. Lib. 1. Lin. 23. 

There is a figure in this pofture drawn 
in Plate 24, Vol. III. of the Mufeo Ca- 
pitolino. And another,* PU 21, Vol. II. 

of 
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tof the — *« Antiche Statue Greche e 
Romane che nell' antifala della Libreria 
di San Mar^o, e in altri luoghi publici 
<di Venezia fi trovano." 

Fol. Two FoU» FifmJs, 1743. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Of ARROWS. 

J[ HE figure of the Arrow has un- 
dergone lefs variation . than that of the 
Bow. As curved lines admit of more 
variety than ftraight ones. The Scythian, 
Indian, and Dacian Bows, have each 
their charaderiftic forms, but the head, or 
jhe feathers of an Arrow, are the only 
parts which can be varied materially. 

The fubftances from which Arrows 
have been fabricated, have differed in 
almoft every country* They were fre- 
quently made of reeds, as we may infer 
Q^ % . ffoni 
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from the Latin word Arundoy Cgnifyingj 
both an Arrow and a reed.* 

Pliny informs us, that this fubilancc 
was in the higheft requeft for the purpofe 
we mention, and the Calamus, another 
fpecies of reed, fays he, hath over- 
come half the nations of t^^c world, ia 

battle.§ 

The 

• It is obfcrvcd by one of the great Metaphyficuns 
of the prefent day, that the language of mankind may. 
furnifh good evidcnec of opinipns, (and manners he. 
might have added) which have been early and univer- 
fally entertained ; and that forms contrived forexpref- 
fing fuch, may remain in ufe after the opinions (and 
^uftoms) which gave rife to them, have been greatly 
changed.— £^^ en ABivt Powers, pg. 18. 

Mr. Gibbon alfo, in Note 36, Chap. 1. fays,— - 
V There it room for a very intercding work, which 
{hould lay open the connexion between the lan- 
guages and manners of nations." 

§ Calamis Ortentis populi bella conliciunt : cala-i 
mis fpicula addunt irrevocabili hamo noxia. Mortem 
accelerant pinna addita calamis. Fitque et ex ipfo 
telum aliud fra£lo in vulneribus. His armis Solen^ 
ipfum obumbrant. Propter hoc maxime ferenos dies 

optant ; 
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The tree called Cornus, was formerly 
much celebrated for Arrow-making, and 
filfo for the purpofe of BowSj-f- as was 
the Palm-tree. But the Calamus, and 
particularly a fort growing anciently in 
^ river called the Rhine, || was valued for 
its weight, and the fteadinefs with which 
it refifted the currents of wind in flying. 
—The ancient Scythians ufed Fir-tree, 
or Deal, as Strabo relates 4 

The 

pptant: oderc ventos & imbres, qui inter illos pacsni 

^il'c cogunt. Ac fi quis jEthiopas, /Egyptum, Arabas, 

][ndo$, Scythas, fiactros, Sarmatarum tot gentes & Ori- 

cnti$, omniaquc Parthorum regna diligcntius computet, 

fequa ferme pars hominum in toto mundo calamis fupo- 

rata dcgU." 

Plin. Lib* x6, Stc, 65, 

f — -• ** AP^* frctis abies, b«lli5 acconwnoda cornus,** 

ddduuHm ' 

II This river was not the great Rhine of Germany, 
but a fmallcr one of that name, rifing in the Appc- 
nineSy and flowing nes\r Bononia, and is thcrcfont 
galled by Pliny, in the above pafTage, " Rheno Bono* 
pjcnfi amnc/* 

1 •-. Mtt lisQis iKarma %f?Tv«i Totf r^vm Xxt/^ar. 
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The modern Arrows from India, are 
made of cane, which being of a fpecios 
very ftifF, and at the fame time of little 
weight, they fly with uncommon velocity 
from the Bow, and are capable of witli- 
ftanding a fevere blow from objcds which 
oppofe their motion. 

The inhabitants of Guiana ufe cane 
for the making of Arrows, and affix ^ 
head of firm and (harp wood to them. 
Wc are told by Bancroft, that thefe peo- 
ple ufe Bows about five feet in length, 
and Arrows of about four fe?t, which 
^ are partly of a cane without knots. This 
cane part is ufually about a yard long, 
and in the end of it is fixed a piece o£ 
hard wood, about twelve inches. This 
wood fometimes has a large gobular 
head; but if the Arrow be intended to 
kill, the wood part is either formed inta 
a fharp pointy bearded with nptchcs, or 

is 
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18 armed with a piece of iron ; which 
metal they ufc fincc the Europeans have 
vifitcd the country-* 

I have m my pofleflion fome of the 
kind here fpoken of; and although they 
are of fuch prodigious length, (fome 
being more than five feet) they are never- 
thelefs extremely light. I. had the curi* 
ofity to weigh one of the canes, without 
the head part, it meafured four feet long, 
and was half an inch in diameter through- 
out, when it appeared to be only three 
quarters of an ounce in weight. 

, Afcham has enumerated fifteen forts 
t)f wood, of which Arrows were made 
in. England at the time he lived, viz* 

" Brazell, 

* The Arrows ufcd by tlie inhabitants cf Tunna 
idand, ai% madeoF reeds, pointed %vith hard wood; 
fome of them arc bsarded ; and thofe for killing birds 
have twO| three, or fometlmes four points. 

CtffliLV Voytge, 1778—1775, V^. IL p^ 85* 
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" Brazell, Turkie-woode, Fuftickc, Sii* 
gerchefte, Hardbeame, Byrche, Aflie* 
Oake, Serviftree, Auldcr, Blackthorne> 
Beche, Elder, Afpe, Salow." Of thefe^ 
Afpe and Alh were prefered to the reft; 
the one for target (hooting, the other for 
war. 

A (implc ftick, without any alteration 
than pointing, was perhaps the firft kind 
of Arrow ufed by mankind.-f- The hard 
wood found in Ibme climates was well 
calculated for the purpofe, as it was 
capable of retaining its point, tho* forced 
with violence againft the firmcft bodies. 
But the ufe of ftoncs appears to be one of 
the firft inventions with rcfpedt to points 
ingt and there are many curious circum-* 
ihuices relating to this pradtice. The 

clafs 

f The Lycian Arrows, according to the defcnption 
vf Herodotus, appear to have been nearly of this kind, 
as they were not guided by feathers. See Herodotus, 

Lib. 7, pg. 470 Z"— ** Xat QtSUS KOAjK/bUyVy Ot'TTt^HS.* 
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d^s of thefe fubftinccs principally made 
\if6 of in all nations^ was the Sileceoos*-^ 
tt common Flint, Jafper, Agate, &c. 

There 4re tke beft rcafons for ima- 
gining that thefe ArrOw-head$ were in 
»ife from the higheft antiquity, as there 
is fcarcely any country in which they 
have not been found buried in the earth* 
They are not uncommon in Scotland, 
England, and Ireland. America pro* 
duces them in all its parts ; and what is 
extraordinary, I Inive heard from tiatives, 
that James River, in Virginia, often 
throws them on its banks, daring the 
overflowing of the waters. If this fad: 
•be true, (but I cannot vouch for it 
myfelf j it is not a bad proof, of the an- 
tiquity of the ufe of ftone points, and 
the long time America has been peopled ; 
for we mud admit many ages for acci- 
dent to have accumulated fo great a num* 
R her 
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ber in the fpace James River occupi^ 
£ven allowing the natives to kill bea(l$ 
andbirdsy or iiih from the banks» which 
is not their pradlife. 

Herodotus tells us, the i£thiopian& 
|)ointed their Arrows with si ftoiie ufed to 
ci^gvare fcaJs with.* 

Thefe ilcHie-heads have been formerly 
called Ceraunis, and are reported by Pliny 
to have fallen from Heaven in ftorms of 
thunder. Others have clafled them as 
cryftallizations^ and arranged them among 
the natural prod0£tk>ns of the earth* 
But they were in fa<St» the hauls applied 
to Arrows, in the early ages of the 
world, and bear the moft evident marks 
of manufadure and art* They feem to 
have been formed by hammering and 
xubbiag. 

Thofp 

• Sec Hcrodptu5, pg. 464« 
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r Thofe which are fotrnd in Ireland and 
Scotland are generally'of a mixed brown«J 
coloured flint. Though there are fome 
rn Perthlhiir red, which appear to have 
hecn the heads of very fmail Arrows.' 
In Ireland, fome of thena are made of a 
flint, almoft as pelucid as an onyx, and 
nearly of the fanac colour. Very fmalS: 
Arrow-heads are found in Barbadae$^ 
made of a liflife talky {lone.*t . Inffau* 
mehts and weapons, fuch as axes^ chifels^ 
arrdw*heads, • the points of darts, and 
ianccs, have beeh found of; the * fame, 
fnatccials. Darapter formerly, and Cooke 
iJtely, - difcovercd people who were in, 
the pradlife of ufing thefe.ftone t<?oIs and 
weapons I and the Spaniards, at th^if 
firft defcent upon America, found -no 
othw in ufe among the, natives of the 
continent^ and the iflands adjiK*nt.; for 
-although the Americans had iron ore in 
... R a ^abun^ 

* , % + See Chambers's Di£Uonary« 
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abundance^ thqr were ignorant of iu t& 
till tav^t hy the Spaniards^ 

It i$. rcBiarkable that thefc weapons 
are made with greater i^egularity than we 
might reafonably cxped, coiiiid«i[ing the 
imperfedions of the inftrumeats which 
muft have figured them* They are oaaay 
of them formed in a manner very diffip 
eult to m^ke without breakings for the 
part is often long» and very thin* Thty 
are exceedingly iharp^ and the edges frcn 
quently indented like the teeth of a faw« 
The Arrow-heads likewife, though found 
in countries the moft remote from each 
other, are ftill nearly alike in figure, 
Thofe found in the parts bordering on 
the ftraits of Magellan are faid, by Dr. 
Woodward, to rcfemWe thofe of thia 
ifland. He adds his rcafons, — " That 
different men having in view the fame 
dcfign, conducing their thoughts in a 

jregylir 
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tegular manner, may come, in the pur« 
luit^ to the famQ condufion; and, as ia 
this cafe, hit on the fame (hape for a 
weapon of fuch defign. But it is much 
more likely, that they camci all from the 
fame origin, and that the firft module 
was brought from Babel, to the various 
countries whither the feveral cplonics, 
fent thence, made their migrations/** 
(In Plate 2, N" 4, 5, and 6, arc thie^ 
cf thefc heads.) 

The horns of animals have been cm- 
ployed for the pointing of weapons in 
ancient times ; and as wild beafts wore 
no armour, and favage nations little co« 
vering, arms of this kind woidd he 
found efficacious, in the hand of the 
hunter, or warrior. Indeed, it is not 

an 

• Sec Woodward^s LcttcTt on Foflili* Xft. a^ * 
to gir Jqhn H^&yni, pg, 43* 
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3n uncommon praftife at diis day, among 
thoi^ nations igiiorant in naetal&,-f 

Wc eaunot imagine the infftruments of 
war, before the difcovery of fire, could 
liave been pointed with metal; but tlie^ 
moment tlie art of feparating that fub** 
^nce from the ore was known, metalic 
weapons would no doubt be fabricated,. 
znd introduced in battle. Arrows which 
nfually had been pointed with horn, bone^ 
or flint,, would be covered with more 
permanent materials* Copper, and what 
was called brafs, feem to have been firft.. 
. difcovered by mankind, and accordingly 
thofe metals appear to have been firft ii^ 
life. Arrows and javelins were com-. 

monly 

f Lord Bacoo has oWervcd what fccws very tx* 
traordinary, ^ That an Arrow tuithout an iron point will 
penetrate to ihc depth even of eight inches into a piece 
»f wood, when (hot from a Turkifh Bow ; while ano, 
thcr Ar^oW| kamng an iron pointy will not penetrate- 
Rca¥ fa deep*" "^ 

Sit £rft Solita^'y 704, Kat, Ilifl, 
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ttionly headed with brafs, or copper, iA 
the time of Homer, as appears from many 
paflages in the Iliad.§ Herodotus men- 
tions a wonderful brafs cup, made from 
the heads of Arrows. Hfe fay5, a King^ 
named Ariantas, dcfiring to number the 
people of Scythia, commanded that each 
perfon in his dominions fliould bring the 
head of an Arrow to him, under pain of 
death, in cafe any one neglefhcd. From 
the heads which were coiledted, a cup 
was made, capable of holding fix hun- 
dred hogftieads; and the thicknefs of 
the fides of it was equal to fix digits. J 

The foldiers of Greece and Rome had 
not only their fpears, javelins and arrows 
pointed with brafs, but aifo their whole 
armour confifted of that metah Livy 

fays, 

J Iliad, B. 4, L. 5S7— B, 13, L. 6o7« 
j; HcjnodotuS| pg« 285. 
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£iys, the (hield« the bufglo, the helmed 
were all of brais, among the Rcanait 
Legions. H 

The ancients arc reported to have been 
in poifeflion of a method of indurating 
brafs, but the prccefs is not at this day 
known. Thepqintsof fpears, and the 
other weapons, which are not unfrcqucnt* 
ly found in fcveral parts of Europe, are 
proved to contain an alloy very different 
from that madc^ ufc of in the prefcnt day. 
Some experinaents made by Mr. Dize» 
and inferted in the <* Journal de Piy- 
Jique^'* for April, 1790, have ihewn that 
the brafs of the Greeks and Romans was 
compofed of copper, with a mixture of 
tin, inftead of zinc; and he fuppofcs 
that it was owing to this circumftancc 
that they were rendered fo hard. But I 

am 

If Clvpium ocrsae, lorica, omnia ex lere, hae ut 
ttgumin4 corporis efient* Lib* i. 
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dm mclined to think that there was a 
fubfequent procefs, to compleat the tem- 
pering. Mixtures of copper with tin, 
are manufadhired in the prcfcnt times, 
and are particularly applied to the cafting 
of artillery, and bells ; for which laft pur- 
pofe the copper is to the tin, in the pro- 
portion of ten parts to one. Copper, by 
thefe alloys, is rendered hard, but brittle, 
as is the cafe with an addition of zinc. 
We may conjedture, therefore, that if 
the ancient brafs was in fa6t fo hard as 
it is reprefented to have been, that a tem- 
per was given by fome procefs ufed after 
the metal was compofed, and that it was 
not owing to the mixture alone. Virgil 
tells us, the (hield made by Vulcan for 
-^neas, at the requeft of Venus, and 
which the goddefs prefented to that hero 
herfelf, was made of brafs, and was 
hardened by plunging into water; but 
perhaps this idea might arifc only from 
S the 
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the makmg of fteel from iron, and not 
from a common method ufed to prepare 
brafs. 

t 

<< Ingentem clypeum informant, unum omnia contra 
'' Tela Latinorum ; feptenofque orbibus orbes 
*< Impediunt. Alii vcntofis follibus auras 
** Accipiunt redduntque : alii flridentia tingunt 
« iEralacu.'* 

^neid» 8« 447* 

I need not fay, that latterly, iron has 
been in general ufe for the heading of 
Arrows; but it may prove a more extra- 
ordinary piece of information if I fay, 
that they have been pointed with gold 
and lilver, and thus ufed in battle^ even 
in Europe.* 

The figure of the Arrow-head has 
been very fimilar in all countries, — at 
leaft thofe made for the purpoie of war. 

They 

^ Sec Nicetus« Annal. pg. 66, A, Fol. Paris. 
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They arc reprefented fometimes barbed, 
fometimes plain and long. They are 
often flat, and nearly refembling the 
leaves of fonae vegetables. (Plate 2, 
Figures i, 2, and 3, are taken from 
ancient Arrow-heads.) N» i and 2 were 
to be 4xed to the wood-part by a fmall 
ferrule; but N"" 3 is a triangular folid 
pyramid, and the upper point was driven 
into the end of the wood, in the fame 
manner in which files and chiiTels are 
faftened to their hindles. 

Thefe barbed fort are fpoken of by 
Ovid, in the following verfe: — 

<< £t manus hamatis utraque eft armata fagittis.'* 

The heads of thefe Arrows were fcl-. 

dom more than an inch, or an inch and 

an half long; but the unbarbed were 

longer.* 

S 2 The 

^ There is a ftrange error in GronoviuSy with 
refpeCl to Arrow-heads. He tells us, that fometimes 

they 
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The Emperor G)mmodus is iaid ta 
have ufed fhafts^ the heads of which were 
fafhioned like an half moon : — but we 
have occafion in another place to fpeak of 
thcfe. 

In more recent times^ we are informed, 
there were great variety of Arrow-heads 
ufed in war. But as figures will be heU 

ter 

they were three or four inches long ; and quotes 
his authority from Statius. Thefe are the words: — 
^* Aliquando duobus, tribus, imo quatuor uncis arms* 
batur; ut legere apud Statium, 

« Afpera tergeminis acies fe condidit uncis.'* 

• 
But this line in Statius has no reference to the dze 
of Arrow-beadS) very much otherwife, as the context 
ihews: 

<< Prima Tanagraeum turbavit arundo Choraebum 
" Extrcmo galece, primoque in xnargtne parmse 
<< Angufta tranfmifla via. Stat faucibus und^ 
** Sanguinis, & facri facics rubet igne veneni« 
*« Saevi'js Eurytion, cui luminis orhe fnijlri 
** Afpera Urgeminii iuiaft condidit uncis m 
<< lUe trahtns oculo/' &c. 

&atius Thcbaid. Lit. 9| Z. f 
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tcr underftood than any verbal defcrip- 
tion, I {hall refer the reader to the third 
Plate, which contains a variety of Arrows 
chiefly in ufe from the tenth to the four- 
teenth century. It will be obferved, 
that fome of thefe Arrows had the head 
fitted into the wood^ and others had the 
wood fitted into the head. Some of 
them had their heads but (lightly fixed 
on, or rather, had feparate pieces of iron 
which applied to the Arrow, in order 
that, when a wound was given, the 
fhaft alone fhould be drawn back, leav* 
ing the head buried in the flefh; and to 
tender this more eflfeftual, the iron was 
curved, or barbed, in various methods* 
(Plate 3, Figure A and B reprefent 
Arrows; and a and i the heads to be 
applied.) 

The Turkifli Arrows in the fifteenth 
<!entury arc reported, by Villamont, to 

have 
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have been headed half a foot in lengtl^ 
and barbed.*f^ 

The Arrows ufed in the eaft at prefent, 
arc armed with a flat barbed iron pojnt, 
about an inch in length, which is fixed 
on to the cane by a Ihort ferrule. Some- 
times the heads are made in an acute 
pyramid, about one. inch and an half 



The common fhooting Arrows in 
England, as they are not deiigned to in- 
flift death, arc not very fharply pointed. 
The fides of the fhaft converge to an 
dbtofe point, at the diflance of an inch. 

ne 

f Villamont, Veyagcsdu, Liv.s, pg«2i3» 
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the TFHISTLING ARROW. 



THERE is a kind of Arrow which, 
from the conftru<ftion of its head, is cal- 
led the Wbijiling Arrow. There are two 
methods in which the heads are made* 
The one is by having a ball of horn perfo- 
rated with holes at the end, and faftened to 
the Arrow, by the wood paffing through 
it, and fitting tight. But this is not the 
Wioft delirable kind; for as the perfora-* 
tions are Hable to become choaked up, 
by the Arrow failing to the ground, the 
head muft be taken off whenever the 
holes are thus filled ; and as the horn ball 
does not idhere very firmly, M the Anow 
penerate the earth to any depth, it is dif- 
ficult 
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licult to draw it back without loofing 
the head. Another fort, which arc ufu- 
ally larger, and which have a deeper tone, 
are made with a fcrew in the niiddle 
of the ball ; by which means all the in- 
conveniences attending the fmaller kind 
are removed, as the ball is in the latter 
cafe glued firmly to the body of the 
Arrow, and may be drawn from the 
ground without danger of feparating. 

It is fuppofed thefe Arrows were for-» 
merly applied to fome military ufcs, and 
particularly giving fignals in the night. 
The Chinefe, I have been told, have ufed 
them for this purpofe in time immc* 
moriaL 

How long thefe Arrows have been 
known in England is uncertain; but I 
have found no paffage rcfering to them 
earlier than the time of Henry VIIL 

In 
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iik HoUinfliead we read» '' That ia 
the year 1 5 1 5, the court lying at Green- 
wich, the King and Queen, accompanied 
with niany lords and ladies, rode to the 
high-ground of Shooter's-hill to take the 
open air ; and as they pa0ed by the way 
they efpied a company of tall yemen, 
cloathed in green hoods, and Bows and 
Arrows, to the number of two hundred* 
Then one of tliem, which called him&lf 
Roiin Hood, came to the King, defiring 
him to fee his man (hoot, and the King 
was content. Then he whiftled, and all 
the two hundred fhot, and loofed at 
once; and then he whiilled ^^n, and 
they likewife (hot again. Their Arrows 
whiftled by craft of their head, fo that 
the noife was ftrange and great, and much 
pleafed the King and Queen, and all the 
company. All theie Archers were of the 
King's guard, and had thus apparelled 
themfelves to make folace to the King/'!^ 
T From 

« See HoUinlhead's Chron. Vol. III. pg. 836. 
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From the manner in which this ftorjf 
is told, wc may be led to think the 
Whittling Arrow to have been a new 
thing in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, and perhaps jull introduced, 
otherwifc the exhibition would have 
fcarcely been worth performing before 
the King and his company « 



There are contrivances by which 
fmall-fhot and balls are difcharged from 
the Bow, and by the affiftance of a fpecies 
of Arrow, (if wc may venture to term it 
fo) which is fixed on the Bow-ftring, 
by means of a perforation through one 
end, into which the String is paffed* 
At the head of this rod is a tin ferrule, 
about there or four inches in length, and 
into which the fhot are placed. It is 
iifual to have a firing on purpofe for this 

kiod 
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kind of (hooting, well wrapped in the 
middle with filk ; and the Arrows flipped 
on, that the whole may be removed from 
the Bow at pleafure. When an appara- 
tus thus fitted up, is difcharged, the 
Arrow communicating the force impreflcd 
upon it by the String, to the fliot, pro- 
jefts them with a velocity in proportion 
to the ftrength of the Bow made ufe of; 
but as the weight of the charge and the 
Arrow tend in a great degree to diminilli 
the velocity of the body emitted, we muft 
conceive the eflfedl much Icfs powerful, 
than that of an Arrow {hot from the fame 
Bow, 

In difcharging balls, the fame appaia- 
tus is made ufe of, except tha^ inftead 
of a tin ferrule, as in the former cafe, 
the Arrow has a weak fpring on each 
fide of the head, placed fo as to prefs 
gently on the ball. 

T 2 One 
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One invention on this principle i^ 
very extraordinary^ and which I cannot 
omit to mention, though \t appears 
more curious than uleful. 

The Bow i& to be fitted up 2^ in the 
preceding cafes, and the Arrow as that 
ufed for difcharging fbot, only that this 
muft have four tin ferrules abo^t an inch 
long each, inftead of a fingle one. Theie 
are to be placed nearly parrellelf but not 
entirely fo, as th^ are iQtended to make 
the charge diveige* A light filk net 
about four feet fquare, is to be prepared, 
having a fmall leaden bullet fixed on each 
corner: thefe bullets are to be put fingly 
into each of the four tin ferrules, and in 
this ftate the whole may be carried intq 
the field for ufe. On difcharging the 
Bow, the balls are thrown out with 
violence, cariying the net with themj| 

and 
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^nd at the fame time expanding it; and 
flipuld it be directed properly towards a 
partridge^ or any other bird on the wing, 
the net will not fail to entangle and bring 
it to the ground. 



^HAP, 
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CHAP. VII. 



Of POISONED ARkOWS. 

A M O N G the various appendages 
which have been attached to the Arrow, 
the moft formidable feems to be that of 
foifon. We are told that a fluid is pre- 
pared, and loaded with fuch powerful 
infedion, that the animal fyftem (brinks 
under its efFefts, almoft inftantaneoufly* 
if it be once introduced deeper than the 
fkin. 

The vegetable and mineral poifon we 
are acquainted with in Europe, if ad« 
miniftered in fmall portions, require time 
to operate, and leldom produce immediate 

dcadh. 
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death. JBut we (hall find diat in other 
parts of the world, nature has infufed 
into the cells of fome vegetables, fo dead- 
ly a venom, that not even the wound of 
the moft virulent ferpcnt'can equal. 

Mankind probably fell vi<5tims to this 
poifonous juice at its firft difcoveiy; 
but the firft ufe to which it was applied 
ieems to have been the envenoming of 
Arrows, which were direiSed againft 
wild beafts^ For this purpofe it was a 
very valuable acquifition, as the wound 
of an Arrow alone woidd feldom prove 
inftantly mortal. 

The ufe of poiibncd arms is of high 
antiquity; they were common in the time 
of Alexander, as Juftin records.* 

Virgil, 

^ Cum venilTct ad urbem Ambigeri regts^ oppidam 
vi&um ferro audientes, fagittaa veneno annant, atqu6 
ita gemino mortis vulnere hoftem a muris fummovciiF 
tea, plurimos interficiunt, 

J^ln^ Lib^ i2y Chap. o. 
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Virgil^ in the 9th JEnssA, celebntes 
Amycus for this art: 

**•••♦♦♦♦* thAc feramm 
*< Vaftatorem Amycum, quo lion iFeiicior alter 
« Ungcrc tela maiiu, fcrrumquc ahnarc vencno« 

The Gzvls, we find by Pliiiy, fhot poi- 
foned Arrows in hunting Stags, and 
which were niade from a tree called 
Lim£um.§ 

The poifbn with which part of the 
inhabitants of America arm their darts, 
is faid by fome to be prepared from a 
tree called Mancanilla — they add, that it 
is death to thofe who take in the effluvia 
of it by infpiration, and for that reafon 
the old people and criminals are fent to 
U gather 

f Linueum hetba appellatur i Gailis, qua fagittat 
in venatue tingunt medicameatOy quod venenum cer« 
varium vocant* 

PUih B. ^7, Ckap. IX, pg. 433, VoL //• 
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gather the juice, protoding their nofe 
and mouth as well as they can; but thic 
is looked upon as a fable.-f* 

By others it is (aid» the poifbn applied 
to arms is gotten from a fcrpent, which, 
when irritated, vomits a noxious liquor ; 
and if the point of an Arrow be ftained 
with it, the wound inflifted by that wea- 
pon wiM prove inftantly mortal. J 

But from whatever things thefe venom- 
ous ingredients are procured, it is certain 
the effeds are often violent and dreadfuL 
The favages in America pretend, that by 
compounding the liquor, into which 
they dip their Arrows, with a greater or 

lefs 

^ A fimilar ftory is told of a tree, in the ifland of 
Java, cadlcd the Upas, and' of another in MakaiTar, 
which GuxniUa mentions. 

See Vol. Ill.pg. 16. Hifi. dc l^Oronofu^ 

X Sec Viagfi da Ramufio, Vol. III. pgr 155— E,-.-FoU 
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"lefs portion of the poifoning quality, they 
•can caufe immediate death from a wound, 
or protradt the efFeft to a few days, a 
week, or a fortnight. 

The real advantage derived from the 
pfe of poifoned Arrows in war, fcems fo 
trivial, that we may doubt whether vic- 
tory was ever apparently aided by the 
cffedts of thofe weapons. And although 
Alexander a^id Cortes, as wpU as many 
warriors, have been expofed to thefe 
doubly armed inibruments of death, we 
do not find they have ever attefted the 
double efficacy of them.* 

The natives of the eaft, and in Ameri- 
ca, who praftife the poifoning of Arrows, 
cniploy thofe inftrumppts in the Jjunting 
U 2 of 

• It muft be obfervcd, that the ufc of poifoned 
Arrows is principally confined to the chafe^ and is 
introduced upon emergencies only in battle, amon? 
the Americans* ^Sco Condamine, Voyage, pg. 206, 

snd 
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of wUd beafts. But the Arrow they u^ 
is of a very different conftruftion from 
thofe whiqh are ufually fhot from the 
Bow. Th^ are fimple flicks of hard 
woody poifoned at the end, aitd are io 
light as to be blown through a tube^ in 
the manner we often fee boys blowings 
peas^ or other fubftanceSji in this country. 

I find the following circumftantial ac* 
^punt of this affair i^ the Hiftoiy of 
Guiana, by Bancroft. The author fays, 
<* The poifoned Arrows are made of 
fpUnters of the hard and folid outer fub- 
I ftance pf the Cpjcarito tree^ and are ufu* 

aUy 

»nd Baocroft'* Hiflory pf Guiana, pg. 3o$.-*Ther^ 
399 hp^ever, an mftance of the Americans having 
vfed thefe Arrows with great fuccefs, related in 
the " Viaggi da Ramufio/' Vol, III. pg. 24..~A« 
Vafco Numez, with 300 men, attacked a party of 
Indians, who ixnxncdiatelj turned about, difchaiged 
^ flight of poifoned Arrows on them, and at the £iri\ 
fhot killed 107 of tlie 300 ^ho had invaded t^eif 
cguptry, 
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9i)ly about twelve inches in length, not 
larger in bulk than a large common knit^ 
ting-nccdlc. One end of the Arrow is 
formed into a flurp point, and envenomed 
in the poifon of Wooraraj round the 
other end is wound a roU of cotton, 
adapted to the cavity of the reed through 
which the Arrow is to be blown. The 
Arrow, thus decked apd armed for dc- 
ftruftion, is inferted in the hollow ftraight 
reed, feveral feet in length, which being 
direSed towards the objeft, the Arrow 
is by a fingle blaft of air from the lungs, 
protruded through the cavity of the reed, 
and flies with great fwiftnefs and uner- 
png certainty, the diftance of thirty or 
forty yards, conveying fpeedy and in- 
evitable death to the animal from whom 
it draws blood. Blowing the Arrows is 
the principal exerciie of the Indians from 
their childhood, and by long ufe and 
|iabitude, they acquire a degree of dex- 

tcritf 
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terity and exaftnefs, which is inimitable 
by an European^ and almoft incredible.'* 

The £tme is pradifed in the Ead al« 
moft univerfally. The inhabitants of 
Makaflar, particularly^ are accuflomed 
to poiibn their arms. The brother of 
Mr, Tavernier, (the celebrated French 
traveller) while in India, had a remarka* 
ble proof of the adivity of this poifoQ 
exhibited to him. 

An £ngli(hman refiding in Makailar 
had in a rage, killed a fubjcdt of the 
king of that iiland, but his offence wa$ 
pardoned. In confequence of which the 
other Englilh, French, and Dutch in^p 
habitants of the ifland, fearing left the 
refentment of the natives might be ex- 
crcifcd againft them, requefted the king 
that the perfon guilty of the charge, 
fliould fuifer for what he had done^i that 

DO 
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no future revenge might be meditated by 
his fubjeAs^ againft the Europeans, a^ 
was fon^times the cafe. The king con- 
fen ted » and as he wifhed the criminal to 
fuffer as little pain as poffible, he faid he 
himfelf would inflift the ftroke by a poi- 
foned Arrow* He defired the brother 
of Mr. Tavemier, (for he was very inti- 
mate with the king) to attend him to the 
execution. When the man was brought, 
the king afked him what part he ihould 
wound, upon which he named the great 
toe of the right foot. The king then 
took an Arrow, properly poifoncd, and 
adapted it to the tube, and blew it with 
incredible exadhiefs to the po'uit. Two 
European furgeons on the fpot, immedi- 
ately exerted their (kill, but though they 
amputated the part far below the wound, 
with quick difpatch, the man died in 
their hands. 

AU 
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All the kings of the eaftem countries 
coUedt this poifon to tinge their Arrows^ 
and keep them ready for ufe during a long 
time^ The king of Achen made a pre- 
ient of a dozen of theie Arrows to a 
Mr.Coke, envoy at Bavaria, with whom 
Mr, Tavemier was well acquainted . One 
day when thefe gentlemen were together, 
they had the curiofity to tiy whether thofe 
weapons retained their virulence or not^ 
as they had been kept feveral years unufed< 
They (hot fome of them at fquirrils and 
other animals, all of which dropt the 
moment they were wounded, a circum«^ 
fiance which fufficiently proved, not only 
the violence, but al£> the permanence of 
this terrible poifon.* 

I cannot authenticate the violent efiedb 
of poiibns applied to Arrows better, than 
by producing the refult of fome experi- 
ments 

• See Voyages dc Tavcrnier, VoU lU 
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Wiehts which were made on the poifons 
t>£ Lamas and Ticunas, brought to France 
by Mr. de la Condamiile, from Soiith 
America.-j* 

This gentleman gave a paf t to Mr. He^ 
riflant, who wiflied to afcertain whether 
the reports concerning the violent efFedS 
of thefe ipecies of poifon, were true or 
falfe. He accordingly began to prepare 
the poifdn in the way Mr. de la Conda* 
mine informed him the Americans did, 
but in his proceedings he mcl with two 
accidonttSy cither of which might have 
coil him his life. 

He underftood that the proper method 

was to diflblve the poifonous fubftance 

he received, in water, and to evaporate 

X the 

-f Mr. De la Condaminc informs us of a few expe- 
riments he tried on poifoned Arrows, during his re- 
fidence at Cayenne, which he has infertcd in the 
narrative of his voyagi to the Amazon river. pg« 2o^« 
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the folution till it become thick, and dark- 
coloured.J He began the procefs, but 
the fumes almoft deprived him of his 
ienfes, and had he not taken a large quan- 
tity of fugar diflblved in wine, which was 
prefcribed as an antidote, he might have 
fallen fufFocated, and lifelefs on the floor 
t>f his ro(Hn.§ 

Hie, howevef, effefted the procefs com- 
J>leatly at another time, and corked the 

liquid 

:{: In the preparation of this poifon, k is faid, the 
care of the boiling is entruflcd to a criminal ; and at 
the time the per Con becomes fuffocated by the fuoieSy 
it is concluded to be fufficiently boiled* — ("Sec Bancrofij 
pg. 290. — Alfo GumiUa^ VoL II L pg. 1 2. J 

But the Experiments of the Abbe Fontana on thii» 
kind of poifon, prove the vapour to be innocent to the 
lungs. This author concludes the relation of his ex- 
periments in thefe words : — " Da tutte quelle fperi- 
cnze deduco che i vapori de' fumi del vclcno Ameri- 
cano, fono innocenti, o che (i fiutino, o che fi rei^ 
pcrino." 

'TratMo del VeUtufj Vol. III. pg. 2*. 

§ The fiimes of a charcoal fire would have this cffca, 
independent of any other caufe. 
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Irquid in a fmall bottle, and locked it up. 
But wifhing to begin his intended courfe 
of experiments, he one day took the phial 
containing the poifon, into his hand, 
when in a moment the cork flew to the 
ceiling of the chamber, and the liquor 
ran ftreaming over his hand. In this 
fccond dilemma he configned himfelf 
to an inevitable and fpeedy death. How- 
ever, as there was no wound or pundture 
on his (kin, by which the poifon could 
penetrate to the blood, wafliing efFedu- 
ally removed the danger.fl 

Having cfcaped thefe misfortunes, he 
began his experiments on the 6th of 
June, 1748, 

Xa He 

H Bancroft fays, in his Hiftory of Guiana, that in 
trying experiments with poifon, he had a drop acci* 
dentally thrown into his eye, but by wafhing he pre* 
vented any very bad effe&s, though he felt pain fo^ 
fdoie time afterwards, Pg. 293, 
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He made a little wound about liftcf 
lines* in length, in the hinder leg of a 
Kabit, and put a bit of cotton moiftene4 
in the poifoo of Ticunas to the place; the 
creature died fuddenly in his hand, with- 
out giving any fign of pain, before he had 
time to put a bandage on, as he intended^ 
This experiment was repeated the fame 
day, on ieven different animals, all of 
which died in lefs than a minute«— ^ 

June 7. — He dipped the point of a, 
lancet into the poifon, and pricked fom^ 
Cats with the inftrument, all of which 
died in lefs thim three minutes.— 

jfune 8.— He made an incision with ^ 
lancet, between the ears of a Cat, and 
with a pencil, put Into it a drop of the 
poifon of Ticunas, mixed with that gf 

Lamas| 

* A line it i»twelfth of an inclu 
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Latrlas; in an inftant the creature died in 
his hands.' — 

JUM 9.— ^He tried experiments m the 
fame manner oh fi(h, reptiles ahd in- 
fcdls, none of which were affected by 
the poifon. 

There are many more expeririients of 
the fame kind mentioned by Mr. Jjerif- 
fant, but thefe will tlearly ihew the 
accouhts we hive often read not to be 
fabulous. This gentleman dbfel"vfes alfo, 
that the animals which have beeii killed 
by the means here fpoken of, are not in 
the leaft Unfit for ufe; they may be eaten 
Without any ill confequences. ** In ef- 
feft," fays he, " 1 have eaten Rabi(S 
which I had killed with poifon, and 
afterwards made feveral other perfons e^t 

them^^ 
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tbem, and not one of us perceived the 
fmalleft indifpofition."* 

I could Icarcely read the account of 
tbefe experiments without great pain» 
in feeing fuch a number of harmlefs 
creatures facrificed to ufelefs curiofity;. 
ufelefs, becaufe a few trials would have 
eflablifhed the fadl as firmly as a great 
number; and as there feemed no material 
difference in the operation of the poifon 
in his numerous experiments, it is fur- 
priiing how a man could delight in taking 
away the life of fo many animals. There 
is one thing, perhaps, that might be 
urged,*— they felt no pain, he iays; but 
if the defcription of the circumflances 
which attended thofe who furvived the 

wound 

* Gumllla relates, that the nations on the banks 
of the Oroonoko, eat the Monkies they kill by poifoned 

Arrows* 

See VoU IIL pg. 7. Hiji. dc lVronoqu$. 
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Wound a little time, be true, it Is evident 
they felt extreme pain.-f- 

I perceive, in the courfc of the expe- 
riments he makes mention of, the foU 
lowing catalogue:— -Six Horfes, one Bear, 
one Eagle, one Hawk, two Wolves, one 
Pig, one Lamb, thirteen Rabits, fifteen 
Dogs, nine Cats; and of Rats, Mice, 
Pole-cats and Guinea-pigs, a great num- 
ber. Tbefe were poifoned to afcertain 
the fad; but had the gentleman poflef- 
fed lefs curiofity, and more compaffion, 

he 

+ It is reported, that wounds made by Arrowy 
tinged with fomc kinds of poifon, ufed by the inhabi- 
tants of Brafil, which are not inftantly mortal* prove 
extremely tormenting; and the effe^^s are fo violent, 
that thofc who arc wounded appear to be almoft dri- 
ven to diftra6lion with the pain,— •* Quefti tirano U 
lor frezze con una herba coii peftifera & velenofa, 
che non vi ha rcmedio alcuno: et quelH che nc vcn- 
gono feriti, muoiono arrabiati, Sc fanno molti motivi 
A fi mordono le loro proprie mani & cami, &c«" 

Samu/Of Vol. III. pg. 83. 
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he might have eAablifhed his fads widi 
equal firmnefs.§ 

It would he happy if a remedy to the 
cfFeds of pQifon were known, which 
could he acknowledged efie<%ual; but 
althpugh every country, and every agc^ 
ha8 produced to the world a fpecific iqr 
the cafe of poifon, yet ftill there is great 
uncertainty in many of the prefcrihed 
cures, and in others manifeft fallacy. 

Pliny has enumerated feveral vegetable 
and mineral fubftances whicli were ufed, 
in order to counteradl the c&Qs of dif- 
ferent poifons made ufe of in his day* 
But as it is impoffible to underftand what 
he intends, in fome of his defcriptions, 
and as others are nothing lefs than fooli(h 
charms and nojirums^ we muft efteem 
his information as adding nothing to our 

knowledge 

^ Sec Phil. Tranf. Vol. 47. 
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Icnowledge en this part of ihc fubjeS. 
The anciei^ts, as far as I can difcover, 
were in poffeffion of nothing which can 
be called an effedual remedy. For though 
there are many inftances recorded, of 
people having made ufe of antidotes, 
there are an infinity of examples, in 
which thoic antidotes have proved ufe- 
lefs and inefFedlud. Indeed, the accounts 
of thofe who are faid ta have been healed 
by theeffeSs of a counter- poifon, are ex- 
prefTcd in fuch equivocal and inaccurate 
' language, that we are ftill left in ignorance 
as to the thing in queftion. Generally, 
the fa6l alone is mentioned without any 
explanation; and ibme are content to 
place confidence in the aflertion, without 
further inquiry. Juftin, for inftancc, 
fays, that Alexander, in befieging a town, 
had a great number of his foldiers 
wounded by the poifoned Arrows of 
the enemy. Among others, Ptolemy 
Y was 
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wa>s ftruck by one of thefc darts* Ale:»* 
ander was exceedingly concerned for the 
misfortune which had befJlen his friend^ 
and ordered a decodion of herbs to be 
adminiftered to him* The potion was 
accordingly given, and had an imnicdiatc 
cffed in removing the impending danger. 
The fame medicine fpcedily relieved the 
greater part of thofe who had beea 
wounded^ lias it had done Ptolemy.* 

But this fail will enable us to form 
no conclulion. The arrows by which 
the wounds were inflided, might not 
have all been poifoned; and if thofe 
perfons who were hurt by the fuppofed 
poifoned weapons^ (hewed any peculiar 

iymptoms, 

• Cum inter multos vulneratus ctiam Ffolemxus 
cfict, moiiturufquc jamjam VMdcretur, per quietem 
regi monftriita in remcdia vencni herba eft, qua in polu 
accepta, (latim pciiculo liberatus eft, majorque pars 
«xcrciuu hoc remedio fervata. 

Jufi. Lit. 12. CA. lO. 
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fymptoms, different from others, wound- 
ed by untainted arrows, it might have 
been occafionsd by the imaginition^ and 
the Jread of having fuffered by poTon. 
In fadt, as we are ignorant of al! conco- 
mitant circumftances, and as corr^^fpond- 
ing examples are equally vague ; our 
Jcnowledge on this head muft remain 
exceedingly uncertain* 

But let us no\v endeavour to find out 
the opinipns of inore modem hiftorians 
and phyficians* 

Men cxpofed to particular dangers, are 
generally more fkilled in protecting them-* 
felves^ than thofe, whfi are unacquainted 
with fimilar difficulties; and accordingly 
travellers report, that the natives of Ame- 
rica^ and the Eail, {uve all of them^ 
either real or pretended, antidotes for the 
f ure of the attacks of poifon* 

Y z The 
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The moft efficacious and valuable fbits 
are ufually kept fccret from the vulgar^ 
and from foicigners, and ace in the po(^ 
fcdion of the kings and chiefs. Some 
of thefe efteemed remedies are howcvci^ 
mentioned, a few of which 1 fhall tak^ 
notice of. 

The inhabitants bordering on the rivei; 
of the Amazons, in which country Mr. 
Condamine travelled, ufe fugar or the. 
fugar cane, and regard it a grand and 
univerfal fpccific; but this opinion does 
not correfpond with that, formed fron> 
experiments, made in Europe.^ 

Preparations of Tobacco are found 
fallible, though they have been eagerly 
recommended by many favage nations.^. 

Sea- 

:{: See Condamine, Voyagef, and Bancroft's Hift» 

of Gaiana, pg. 297. 

§ Lcs premier Efpagnols qui youlurent foumcttrB 
les CariibeSy ayant fouvcnt reflcnti k» effcts de ces 

trait^ 
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Sea*falt, or fea-water has been efteemed a 
remedy by fome; and it is reported this 
was difcovered to be a remedy by a boy 
who waflied his wounded hand in the 
jfca, and by that means cured the part. 

The fads related of the healing of 
wounds by the application of human 
ialiva, appear better authenticated, and 
fecm to (hew its beneficial eiFedls in par- 
ticular inflances. 

Some of the experiments on the poifon 
of Ticunas made by Fontana fhew that 
^he noxious quality was in a fmall degree 

checked 



traits, curcnt recours a unc infinite de contre-poifon«, 
& s'imaginerent cnfin d'en avoir trouve un, dans )e« 
feuillcs du tabac. Cette decouverte fut annoncee c^ 
Efpagne avec tant d'cclat que Philippe IK fit faire des 
experiences en ik prefence fur des chiens, don t on 
frotta les plaies avcc du tabac broye, n^ais rillufion nc 
dura pas^ & on s'apper^ut bientot que ce prctendu fpe- 
cifique n*etoir pas infaillible* 

jRech./ur Its Amcr^ 
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checked by the operation of the mineral 
acids, except by the nitrous, which had 
no good cffeds. APkaline fait produced 
no change, and the only way by whicl^ 
the animal frame was protedted, was by 
cutting the wounded part out itiflautaner 
1>ufly-|^ 

The pra<5life of (hooting poifoned 
Arrows deercafes Rapidly; and as the 
life of fire-arms has penetrated to the 
depths of the Afiatic and African conti- 
nents. Archery may, perhaps, in the 
/pace of a (hort period, be aTmoil laid 
afidc among thoft nations who mamtain 
an intercourfe by trade and commerce 

with Mahometan or Chriftian ftates* 

* 

I (hal! clofe this chapter with a (hort 
account of the wonderful cffc<St& afcribed 

I Sec TrattaAo del VcfcuOi. Fontana. p^. 45 — 49",, 
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iBXhc Didamnus, an herb, growing prin- 
4:ipally in the ifland of Crete, and which 
many authors celebrate for the quality it 
jJofFelTcd in relieving animals wounded 
by Arrows* 

As early as the days of Arlftotie, it Is 
recorded, that the Cretan Goats, whert 
they perceived themfclves ftruck by an 
Arrow, went immediately in feircli of 
this vegetable, and behold J no foonef 
did they eat of it, but the Arrow, /"tla 
inhis et in cute J fell from the wound, and 
they recovered! 

This ftofy of ttic Didatnnus is told 
by Ariftotle himfelf;* and Pliny could 

certainly 
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certainly not overlook a vegetable crt* 
do wed with fuch powers.-j- 

Cicero has mentioned it;:|: as alfo hare 
Virgil ;§ and iElian, in his hiftoiy.|| 

*f DiAamnum herbam extrahendts filgittis cervi 
inondravercy percuiTi eo tdo, paflu^ue cjua herb«e 
fejc6lo» 

Pliny^ Lih 8, Ch. 27. 

X Capras autem in Creta feras, ctkm efTent confixa» 
Venenatis fagitis, herbam quacrere quae Didamnus 
vocarclur; quam cum guftaviilent , fagittas excidere 
8tcunt i corpore. 

Ckero^ Nat. Dtorum^ Hi. 2« 

^ iEncid 12* V* 412, ct fcg* 

II i£liati Van hift. Lib« i, Ch« io» 
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CHAP. VIII. 



I SHALL now fpcak of fome other ufes 
to which the Arrow has been applied, 
.diftindt from that of a warlike inftru- 
ment ; and firft of 

Divination by the Arrt/w^ 

The ^rt of divination, which was once 
fo common among the nations of the 
caft, feems to have exifted, partly by the 
aid of credulity, and partly by artifice. 
Men inpower have by this means fpoken 
their own will, under the mafk of that 
of Heaven, and have led the vulgar into 
fchemes and avSions, which, without this 
afliftance, their own authority was uh- 
Z able 
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able to efFeft. Hope, fear, and curiofityv 
three ftrong moving principles of the 
human heart, were the paflions on which 
this praftife was founded, while imitatioa 
chcriihed,. and craft led it forward. 

Civlnation has obtained almoft Unlver- 
fally ; and fo:ne of the mdft intercftiiig 
events which have attraded the dtteiltida 
of ma .kind, have depended on the de- 
termin -tion of the moft infignificant cir- 
cumllances. By the fall of an Arrow — 
by the ihming of a (lone — even by the 
poiilh of a mm's thumb-nail,* — have- 
nations been induced to raife war, and to 
invulve thoufands in mifery and blood- 
Such obedience was there, ta the Wilt 
of rulers and of fate ! 

AffJrows 

• _uti afpicere iblcnt In un'giie poUicis mahu3» 
Ijplendente. 

Cranov. Vol. F//.— 27.. 
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A?TOW$ bav.e been in ufe among all 
|)cople for the purpole of declaring Ora- 
cles, and even continue fo at this day 
among fomc of the eaile; n nations. We 
find in fcriptyre^ that it was pradifed by 
the kings of Pajefline and the furround- 
in^ countries ; and records of every kind 
cftabhih the antiquity of the cujftom. 

One fpecies of divination, and which 
appears very comnion, was that of put- 
ting a number of Arrows with infcripr 
dons on them into a q^uiver, and after 
they had been mixed together by (baking, 
that vyhich was firft drawn^ determmed 
the fate of the affair in cjueftion. For 
this Icind of augury, the ancient Arabs 
fometimes made ufe of Ccwtn Arrows^ 
but in general, three were furficient, 
Thefe Arrows were not of the common 
make; they were without feathers, and - 
were kept in the temple of fomc idol, 
Z 2 bciora 
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before whom the omens were ufuafly 
drawn# 

When three Arrows were ufed, there 
were infcriptions placed on two of them, 
the third was left blank. On the firft 
was written, — " Command me Lord \*^^ 
on the fecond, — " Forbid me Lord.^ — 
Thefe two with the blank one were (ha* 
ken together in a quiver, when any thing 
of importance was in queftion, and if the 
firft mentioned Arrow was drawn, it 
was efteemed a favourable omen — if the 
fecond was drawn, it was ah inaiifpicious 
one 5 but if the blank one, the three were 
again (hakcn, and the ceremony repeated, 
till the event was either favourably or un- 
favourably determined.-f* 

A (imilar kind of divination was prac- 
tifed by the Chaldseans. They infcribed 

the 
+ Sec Unlr. Hift, Vol. !• pg, 360, 
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the narties of thofe countries arid cltks^ 
which* they were about to make war 
dgainfl-, on Arrows; and after having 
mixed them together, the name borne 
on the firft drawn, was the country or 
city to be firft attacked. J 

There was alfo a very myfterious 
cuftom in general ufe, which confifted of 
drawing omens from the appearance of 
the bright points of Arrows, by the in- 

fpedion 

J Erat mos regum Chaldaporum, utin bcllum cxitun, 
fagittas magico ritu Aftrologorum opera conficercnt, 
urbium ct gentium nomina, quos evadere volebant 
infcribcrcnt, hinc commixta invicem caco manuupi 
affumptu, quamcunquc fagittam capcflcrcnt, illius 
centem vcl urbcm, primo armis capeffcrcnt, 

Gron. Ant. Gr. VoL F//.— 27* 

And again— 

Stabit, inquit Hicron, in ipfo compto, & ritu genti* 
fuK oraculum cenfulet, ut mittat fagittas fuas in pharc- 
tram, & commifccat easinfcriptas, five fignatas nomi- 
pibus, ut videat cujus fagitta exeat, et quam piius 
4cbeat cxpugnare civitatem. 

Cron. Vol. VII. ibid. 
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fpedUon of which, the magician or prieft 
(Siifcovercd the intentions of fate. W.c 
find in fcriptuxe, that this was in vfc 
;unong the Babylonians in the tinje pf 
Nebuchadnezzer. In EzekieU ch. xxi^ 
V. 21, wc read, that "the King of 
Babylon flood at the parting of the way, 
at the head of the two ways, to ufe divina- 
tion: he made bis Arrows bright, — he 
confulted with images.."* 

The Perfians made ufe of Arrows for 
another purpofe. By their affiftance they 
numbered their troops, and difcovered 
who had fallen in battle. When they 
undertook a campaign, each man placed 
an Arrow, with his name infcribed on 

iU 

♦ Quale vero fuerit apud Babylonlos divinationi* 
gcnusy variant Intcrprctcs, Quidam putant terjife 
Babylonios, fagiUas, ycl fcrrum tclorum, ut fpler.dc- 
ycTit, in coquc fplcndorc, Unquam in fpcculo, cogno- 
¥i(Ie diviuiitorcs* 

Cron. Vol. VII. 
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it, iti a ch6ft> or box, prcpafdd to re- 
ceive theiti; if tftcr the battle^ therefore, 
the king wifhed to be informed who were 
killed, he gave otdfers thM each man 
fhould take the Arrow having his name 

lipon it, from the cheft, 6r boX| and 
when all were drawn belonging to the 
furvivors, thofe which remained (hewed 
who were abfeiit, or dead-'f- 

A ftratagem of war, very much in ufc 
when the towers and walls of cities 
confided chiefly of wood, was cflfeiftcd 
by means of the Arrow. 

Befiegers, Unable to force ist breach, Cw 

ikp a wall, had recourfe to fire, which 

they direfted againft all thofe parts which 

were combuftible* 

Hie 

+ Apud Perfas invaluit tnos, ut pTofefturi m bcllum, 
in ciftam ante regis tribunal, finguli fingulas fagittas 
immittjrent, mox rcverfi, quifque repeteret fuam ut 
ex remanentibus, illorum qui praelio cecidilTent nucne- 
nun intemofccrent* 

AUxb ab Akx0 Fd. I. pg» 149* 
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The befieged, on the other hand^ 
aimed their attention againft the machines 
and engines of wood, which fire could 
more fpeedily reduce than force. 

.In order to begin a conflagration, the 
fire was attached to the body of Arrows; 
and this was done by feveral different 
ways. Sometimes cotton, tow, or the 
like fubftance, previoufly mixed with 
pitch, rofin, oil, or naptha, was wrapped 
on the end of an Arrow, in the form of 
a ball; which ball, when in ufe, was 
fired, and the Arrow direded towards 
the wooden towers and engines of the 
enemy; where fticking firmly, commu- 
nicated . a flame to every part near it. 
This was ufed with great fuccefs in naval 
cxpeditions,§ 

Pliny 

^ Olco incendiario, ftuppa, fulphure, bitiimene 
obvolutae, et ardenles fagtttae, per balilias in hodicanmi 
navium alveos infiguntur^ &€• 

Vcgct. pg. 117/ 
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Pliny mentions a fort of bitumenous 
fubftance, procured from a marfli, which 
was nfed with great advantage in the 
defence of towns j for when fixed to 
Arrows, and enflamed, it ftuck to the 
engines, and even to the bodies of the 
enemy, with great force; and it was 
almoft as eaiy to deftroy an army by fire 
asbyfword; for the flame raged with 
fuch violence, that water was unable to 
cffed: its extindlion — it father ferved to 
encfeafe the fury of it. J Indeed, feverd 
of thefe preparations appear to be almoft 
unextinguifliable; and the only method 
which feems to have proved efficacious, 
was that of covering the flanie with 
carth-ll 

Some experienced artifts had a cuftom 

of eipoling oil to the adtion of the air, till 

A a it 

I Pliny, B. 2. Ch. i04« 
I See Am, Mar. & Plin, B» u 
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it became thick^ like naptha^ and in that 
ftate they anointed their darts with it, 
ieveral fucceflive times, as the different 
coats became dry and hard. When a 
fufficient quantity had been put on, the 
Arrow was ready for ufe, and wanted 
only the conta<ft of fire to render it 
doubly formidable, 

Ammianus Marcellinus defcribes ano- 
ther kind of fiery Arrow called the Mal- 
leolus. It was conftruded, he iays, of 
cane, or reed, and at the part where the 
head joined to the body, there was a 
piece of iron open-work communicating 
with the middle of the Arrow, which 
was made hollow, and the cavity filled 
with combuftible materials. When thefe 
Arrows were ufed, the fubftance within 
was enflamed, and after being (hot, 
fticking to the objeft, burned with great 
rapidity whatever came in its way.* 

It 

• Am, Mar, Lib. 23. Ch« 4* pg. 277» 
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It was ufual in the management of 
thefe Arrows, to ufea Bow much lower 
ftrung than in other cafes, left the velo- 
city of the motion (hould extinguifti the 
burning matter. 

The cuftom of (hooting fiery Arrows 
feems to have been in pradife among 
many of the early nations of the Eaft : one 
inftance occurs, (not to mention more) 
wherein Xerxes made ufe of it againft 
the Athenians, as related by Herodotu?, 

The Falarica was another kind of 
Malleolus, ufually conftruded on a very 
large fcale, and (hot from the powerful 
engines. Livy defcribes this inftrument 
as a long fpear, to which tow and pitch 
were affixed at the head.-f* 

A a 2 The 

+ Falarica erat Saguntinis, mifllle teluixi hadiliob- 
longo, ct cetera tcreti, praeterquamadextremum, unde 
fcrrum cxftabat. Id, ficut iir pild, quadratum ftuppa 
circumligabant, linebantque pice. Ferrum autem tres 
in longum habebat pedes, ut cum armis transfigere 
corpus poffct, &c.— —p-lti;;^. Ilift* £• 21.--8, 
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The favages of America alfo pradlifed 
the (hooting of fire affixed to Arrows ^ 
and I by accident^ in turning over the 
leaves of Purchafe's Pilgrimage careleflf- 
ly, hiet with the following piece of that 
author's wit, which is to the purpofe. 
He fays, " The Indians of Carendies, 
Zeecheuir, and Tiembus, aflayled the 
town of Good-airesj and turned it into 
good'Jiresy by fliooting Arrows fired at 
the end into it/* 

Fiery Arrows were ufed by the Englifh 
formerly. They are taken notice of by 
Math. Paris ;§ and were much efteemed 
in naval engagements, as well as fieges. 
We are informed, an Archer could (hoot 
an ounce weight of combuftible matter 
attached to the point of an Arrow^^ 
^welve^fcore yards. 

^ Mifllmus igitur fupcr cos (blcula ignitak 
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*In fea fights alfo, the ancient Engliih 
fhot glafs phials filled with quicklinnic^ 
in order to blind the eyes and diforder the 
enemy.J The reader may fee, in PI. 4^ 
Fig. 4, the form of the bottle of lime^ 
copied from Strutt; and the other figures 
reprefent diiFerent forts of the Malleolus^ 

More modern warriors have found 
this ftratagem to anfwer, even after can- 
non and artillery have been inefFeftual. 
A remarkable inftance of this kind hap* 
pened when Charles XIL King of Swe- 
den, with about fixty of his foldiers, 
refifted the whole Turkifh and Tartar 
army, near Bender, 

Charles, driven from his intrench-^ 
ments, was under the neceffity of feeking 
|-efuge in a houfe near at hand ; which, 

however, 

j: £t phialas plenas calce, arcubus per par\'a haf- 
tilla ad modum fagittarum fuper hoflqs jaculantcs, 

Mai* Paris* 
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however, he faw occupied by the enemy. 
He entered with a few of his attendants, 
fword in hand, and every Turk either 
leaped out at the window in hopes of 
laving himfelf, or was killed on the fpot. 

After getting poflcflion of this ambus- 
cade, by killing or driving about two 
hundred out of it, and which was very 
foon accompliflied, the king withftood 
the enemy bravely, and laid a great 
number lifelcfs by his mufquetry, from 
the windows. The houfc was ftormed 
by cannon ; but happily the walls were 
fo fubftantial and firm, that the ftonc 
bullets flew to pieces by flriking againft 
them ; and the repulfe would have been 
complcat, had not the Turks fhot Arrows 
with fire on them, into the roof, the 
windows and the door of their fortrefs* 
An attack which fubdued even the Iron 

King of Sweden !* 

By 

• Sec Voltaire's Hift, Charles XII. 
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By the affiftance of the Arrow ^o, 
we find from Herodotus, that a treache- 
rous correfpondence was carried on at 
the fiege of Potidoea, between Artabazus, 
the Perfian general, and Timoxenus, who 
be wiftied to betray the town into his 
power. The hiftorian tells us he is 
ignorant by what means the communi- 
cation began; but that whatever infor- 
mation was conveyed from one to the 
other, was written and affixed to an 
Arrow, which being fhot to a particular 
place, was there examined by the oppo- 
fite party, and an anfwer returned by 
the fame conveyance,*!* 

It is not very clear by what method 
thefe letters were fixed to the body of 
the Arrow : they appear to have been 
wrapped on below the notch, and are 
faid to have adlcd as wings. But per- 
haps 

t Herodotus, pg. 574. 
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haps the end of the Arrow might have 
' been flit down a few inches, and the 
little fcrolls inferted into it, in fuch 
manner that part fhould projeft on each 
fide; they would then guide the Arrow 
in its paflage as feathers . Children often 
feather their Arrows in this manner. 
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CHAP. IX^ 



Of ^IVERS.X 

jALL thofe nations who have made 
ufe of the Bow, have foutid it neccflary 
to adopt fome method of carrying their 
Arrows, without engaging the immediate 
attention of their hands. The Quiver, 
therefore, has been in general ufe; and 
we have reafon to believe its inven* 
tion fpeedily followed that of the Bow 
and Arrow. We find in Genefis, that 
it was a concomitant of the Bow at the 
B b time 

X Fharetra. Sagittarutxi theca. Sic dida, quod fit 
quail ftfj^^'y u e. witimentum & tegmen vulnerantiutn* 

SiUdat* 
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time of Ifaac, " Now therefore tdke^ t 
pray thee, thy weapons^ thy ^iver and 
thy BoWf and go out to the fields and take 
me fome venifon.*' This paflagc clearly 
points out the high antiquity of tha 
inftrument in Alia; and there is no rea- 
fbn to fuppofe that in (he other parts of 
the world its invention has been much 
pofterior to that of the Bow. We are 
ignorant of the form» conftrudion and 
materials of which Quivers were made 
in the time fpoken of by Mofcs; bu* 
die bark of trees^ or the ikins of animals^ 
feem to be the things moil likely to have 
been adopted for that purpofe. Thofe 
found among favages at this day, arc 
for the moft part formed from the mate- 
rials I mention. Some of them are* 
ornamented with elegant and curiouf 
workmanship, ufually compofed of the 
teeth of wild beafts, or iifh, and inter-«> 
fixixed with (hells^ or feathers. 

The 
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The Quivers of the ancient Greeks^ 
like thofe of many otlier nations » were 
made of fkins, or leather. They were 
of various forms and fizes. Sometimes 
round, fometimes fquare, open at the top^ 
or dofed with a lid; each of which kind 
may be perceived among figures of the 
Grecian warriors.* This part of the 
warlike drefs was carried ufually on th^ 
back> the upper end of the Quiver juft 
fifing above the right fhoidder. It is 
for this reafon Diana and ApoUo are 
reprefented as carrying their Arrows in 
this manner. There is a figure from the 
Juftiniani Gallery > and two from that 
of Verfaillcs, copied in the forty-fecond . 
Plate, Vol. I. of the Ant. Expt. of 
^Montfaucon, all of which are beautifully 
arrayed in the manner fpoken of. Thefc 
Quivers are all pidured without any 
covering to them; but we find frbm 
Bb 4 Homer, 

* * See PU2| Fig. 7, 9, and on the Medalj Fig. tat 
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Homer, that the Greeks fotnetimes had 
a lid to protedl their Arrows.^- 

By fome the Quiver was ufed, not 
only as a cafe to convey their Arrows in, 
but alfo as a kind of Ro/aryy by which 
the events of every day were regiftered. 
On retiring to reft, the Scythian threw 
a. fmall ftone into a Quiver placed near 
his couch, and if he had fpent the day in 
comfort and to his fatisfa<^ion, he choie 
a white pebble; but if in trouble, a 
black one; at death, the Quiver was re- 
verfed and the ftones counted, and the 
perfon was efteemed to have fpent an 
happy or unhappy life, in proportion as 

thq 

//. 1, L. 45, 

Claudian alfo fpeaks of thcfc Quivers.^— — 
c<««««««« 'Son fpicula pofcit 
^f |{le labor ; maneant claufis nunc ficca pbaretris/* 
De Con, Stilick, Lib. 3, Z. 268, 
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the number of the white or black ftoncs 
predominated. § 

Some of the Ethiopians are reported 
to have made ufe of no Quiver, but car- 
ried their Arrows ftuck round their heads 
like Radii — as whimfical and inconve- 
nient' a method as they could have 
chofen, if it was really their cuftom.* 

The Quiver is faid to have been made 

by fome nations from the fkin of a large 

Serpent.-f- 

The 

^ SuidaSt'^Atvxi r/ixffa.-— and alfo, Tuv us riv ^oL^ir^avm 
* See Lucian, ch. 28, pg. 505. De Saltat, and 
Claudian alfo, De Cons. Hon. Aug. Paneg. line 21, 
" Ignavas Mcroe traxit dc crine fagittas." 
Again— 
" Vcnerat & parvis rcdiniitus Nuba fa^itti?." 

-^^•327- 
Utuntur ergo yEthiopcs capitc pro pharetra quod 
f^cri potuit vitta quadam diademate lattufculo & fora- 
minibus quibufdam inflruflo, quibus fagitte^ ut vaginis 
induntur qua parte habcnt f'picula, eminent pinnx & 
formant coronas radiatas,---G^^7" ad Claudian* 
+ Serpentum geftant patulos pro caflide riftus, 
Splendent vipercac fquamofa pcllc pharetra:. 

Claud. Dc Laud. StiL L. 262. 
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The Normans not only conveyed their 
Arrows by the Quiver, but ufed it al£> 
as a drum, to aflift the clamour they 
ufually jaifed at the opening of a battle.* 

The Coryto, or Corytus, was another 
kind of cafe ufed by many nations, in 
order to carry their Bows in. It appear* 
to have been made on the fame general 
principal as the Quiver, and I judge 
it to be about the fame length, becaufe in 
every reprefentation, it appears to admit 
half the length of the Bow. 

I have not been able to find any verbal 
defcription of this part of the ancient 
Archer's drefs, nor have I ever fcen one 
pf the more modern ones. 

In a figure of Tamerlane riding, which 
Indrawn in pg, 15 Chron. Turcicorum, 

the 

^ Deinde perftrepenttbus fecunduxn morem pharetriS| 
clamor in coeluzn toUitur, pugna committitur. 

HiJl^Nim. Pg* 13, Paris 1619, Fol. 
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the method of cartying the Corytos, with 
the Bow in it^ when on horfeback, is 
fliewn. — It is fceh on a medal belonging 
to Mr. L'Abbib de Fontenu, copied by 
Montfaucon^ PL 25, T. 4, and in the 
plate at pg. 1 57, of Suetonius, published 
by Pitifcus, in qUarto. — There are feveral 
of them likewife on the medals in Dn 
Hunter's Mufeum. — See Hunter's coins 
by Combe, PL 3, F, 204 LI, 26, &c. 

It is renurkable that in all the figures 
of this Bow- cafe, the Bow is reprefented 
as put into it Arung.§ 

^ Among poetical liberties we often fee that ihm 
Latin word Corytus^ or CarytoSy is made ufe of as fyno- 
tiimous with Phatetra, as in this paffage from Statius« 
'■" caeleftibus impleC 
« Coryton telis'* ■ Thcb. 9^720. 

Aiid alfo,-^ 

*' Trux leva fonat arcus, & afpera plumit 
•• Terga, Cydonoea Corytos arundine pulfat,'* 

Thcb. L. 4.— 68. 

The fame ufe of the word occurs in VirgiL iEneid X. 
L. 169 ; and Ovid, Trill. Lib. V, El. 7, L, 15, But 

not- 
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notwithftanding thefe paflages, and many more of thtf 
fame fignification, th^ critics uniformly fay the Corytoi 
was the cafe of the Bow, and not the Quiver. — See the 
note on the above paffage in Virgil, i£neid X. L. 169, 
in the Mafvicius Edition, Two Volumes Quarto, 171/. 
" CotyHj proprie funt arcuum thecae dicuntur tameil 
ctiam fagittarum, quas & pharetras TOcamus«"-^And 
alfo Voffius' Lex. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 



Of TAR GETS. 

AST the time when wars were almoft 
perpetual^ and the hunting of wild beads 
ncccflary. Archers could feldom be at a 
lofs for living objefts againft which to 
diredt their Arrows; but as thefe oppor- 
tunities, in the progrefs of civilization, 
became lefs and lefs frequent, men had 
then recourfe to ftationary Targets, at 
which to try their Ikill, and exercife their 
art. 

The heroic games inftituted of old, 

tended cfie£hially to preferve and cheri(h 

Cc in 
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in peace, thofe accompliftiments ncccA 
' fary in war; and the Palmj held out td 
the vidtorious in thefe combats, excited 
and fpread that emulation and pride, front 
which all great efforts originate. Hence 
the Arena has ever been eftcemed the 
fchool of valour and of martial virtues. 

Archery, it muft be confeffed, did not 
hold any confpicuous place among thefe 
exhibitions, at leall rarely. I know not, 
indeed, of any inftance among the Greeks, 
though among the Romans there are 
feveral. 

It does not appear, I believe, from any 
exprefs affertion, that the ancient Greeks 
had any particular places fet afide for the 
. ufe of Archers; we may infer, however, 
that fuch exifted, from hints to be found 
in the claffic writers. 

The 
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The guard of Athens confided chiefly 
of Archers, as did originally the Artillery 
Company of London ; and it is not un<- 
reafonabh to fiippofe, there may have 
been a Finfbury in Greece, as well as in 
England.* 

Xenophon clearly mentions the ancient 
Butts ;•[• and a line in iEfchylus intimates 
that Archers were accuftomed to fhoot at 
them. J 

C c 2 The 

* Sagittaril, miniftri publici, cuflodes urbi$, numero 
mille, qui prius, quidem, in medio foro, fa£lis iilic 
labernaculis, habitabant. 

B. 990, VoL JV. Gr»nof» Antq* 

Cyr. Inft, Libm 1 i*. 33, E» 

In the fame book we find that boys pra£lired at the 
vi&uals they were to cat. I have obferved (page 80), 
this was a cuftom in America. 

/£/ck. Ag. V. 637, 
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The Periians of old pradifed at 
Shields formed of raw hidis» or fome- 
times of folid wood, which theif 
Arrows pierced without difSculty.|| 

With refpea to the Roman mamiers, 
Vegetius tells us that there were places 
in which the Archery and (lingers exer-^ 
cifed, and where Butts were ere^ed for 
the foldiers to aim at, 

Thefe Butts, or Targets, were fome^ 
times fin^^^le polls only, fomctimes they 
were made of f iggots, or (heaves of ftraWji 
and were ufually placed at the diftanco . 
of a ftadium, (or about (ix hundred feet) 
from the place in which the fhooter flood.§ 

Thefc 

Q See BriflTonius de Reg* Perfarum, pg 656. 

^ Sagittani vero, vel funditorcS) fcopas, hoc eftt 
fruticum vel ftraxninum fafces, pro Ango poncbant: 
ita ut fex centos pedes rexnoverentur ^ figno, ut fagittis, 
vel certe lapidibus ex fufiibalo dc{linati&,fignuxnf<Bpiu^ 
l^ngerent. 
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Thcfe excrcifes were regulated by par- 
ticular laws, and under the infpediion of 
tnafters.* One law was fimilar to a pri- 
vilege granted by Henry VIIL to thc 
Finfbury Archers j I mean, an indem- 
nification from the charge of murder^ 
if any perfon fhooting, fhould kill 
another paffing between him and the 
Butt. This was enjoyed by the Roman 
Archers and flingers; but the Aquilian 
law denied the fame to thofe who ufed 
the other weapons, fuch as the pilum, 
javelin, or plumbatum.-f* 

The moft extraordinary circumftancc 
with refpe<ft to the objcds at which 
Archers direded their Arrows, occurs in 

• See Vegetius Lib, j, Ch, 15, 

f -«- Si in eo campo, qui exercitioni inilitibus depu-i 
fatus erat, aliquem Isderent intempeflive tranfeuntem, 
^ioncm legis Acquillae fuifle denegfttum: at contra qui 
4at4 opera in eum jaculali forent, Aquihe tenebatur« 
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an old French law. I am inclined ta 
think, that it was a cuftom to drefs per^ 
fons over with a number of fliields, and 
to (hoot at them thus clad, as Targets. 
In order to prevent this, Dacobert infti- 
tuted a law, in the year 630, inflidling 
a penalty of forty (hillings for each 
^fience.:); 

The Butts formerly in ufe in this king- 
dom, were generally of earth; but thofc of 
ilraw are at prefent more in fefhion. The 
latter kind pofTefs an advantage, as they 
can be moved with eafe to any diftancc 
fixed upon. The manufafture of them 
is finiilar to that of the common ftraw 
Bee-hives s and they are ufually made 
about four feet and an half in diameter, that 

is^ 

:( Si quis libenxm hoflili manu cin xerit, quod hcri" 
rcita vocant, id eft, cum quadraginta duobus clypcisy 
ct fagittam in curtim projecerit, aut quodcunque tc» 
Urum genuS; cum qaadraginta folidis componat. 

Capita Reg, Franc. Baluzius^ pg^ 109* 
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is, twice the length of the Arrow. The 
front part is covered with cloth, painted 
in rings of different colours, in order to 
mark the refpedive degrees of merit each 
Arrow is entitled to. The way in which 
this is done, in common, is to divide 
the length of the Arrow into five equal 
parts, and taking thcfe divifions, as the 
radii of the different circles. The fifth 
part of twenty-feven inches, which is 
the length of the Arrow, is five inches 
4-tenths ; therefore if one foot of a pair 
of compafles be placed in the center of 
the Target, and a circle defcribed with 
the diftance five inches 4-tenthsj the 
firft circle will be ten inches 3 -fourths 
diameter. If the foot be extended five 
inches 4- tenths further, the next will be 
twenty-one inches i-half, and fo on with 
the reft. When all the circles are de- 
fcribed, that part inclofed within the 
circumference of the firft circle, neareft 

the 



the center, is ufually covered with gold 
or filver leaf. Between the firft and 
&cond circle is often a red colour, and 
the others varied with white, green, &c, 
according to the tafte of the perfon who 
makes them. The furface of thcfe co- 
loured rings may be again fubdivided 
into equal parts, by concentric circles at 
proper diftances from each other. The 
Target, thus prepared, is fixed on a frame 
of wood, contrived that it may be elevated 
or dep.rcflcd to any angle of the horizon, 
as the intended /hots are more or lefa 
remote. 

The Butts ufed by the Archers at 
Edinburgh are made on a very different 
principle; I mean thofe intended for fhoit 
lengths. They are of ftraw, laid end- 
ways, and prefled hard with a fcrew; 
after which, the front is cut with a knife, 
in the manner hay is trufled. Thefe arc 

covered 
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tbvered widi a little building, to proteft 
tlie ftraw from injury, and the ihooter 
from the rays of the fun, while drawing 
his Bow. 

Spme time fince, a thought ftrack me, 
that it would be poffible to contrive a 
method of difcharging a common gun, 
by conne(9ing the Target (I mean by 
the Target, the mark ftiot at in fmall 
diftances) in fuch manner that every time 
the Arrow pierced it, a difcharge might 
lake place. Accordingly, I contrived and 
made an apparatus, which fully anfwer- 
ed what was. intended. Since my in- 
vention, (as I efteemed it,) I underftand 
there are Targets fomewhat on the fame 
plan ufed in Surry; but I have never heard 
or feeti in what manner the machinery 
is made. What I firft ufed was a 
fimple gun placed behind the Butt; to 
the trigger of which was faftened a 
D d weight. 
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weight, by a firing about a foot long. 
This weight could be put upon a little 
bracket, under which a bit of wood fup- 
ported it. From the Target, in front 
was a wooden rod, moving in a tube 
through the Butt, and placed in fuch a 
pofition, that the end came exa<fHy to 
the foot of the bit of wood fupporting 
the bracket, having the lead weight on 
it. When the effedt was to be produced, 
the gun was loaded, and cocked. The 
weight was placed on the bracket, with 
the fupport under it. Thus fituated, 
when the Arrow ftruck the Target, and 
forced the rod a little backwards, the 
fupport was difplaced, the bracket fell, 
and diflodged the weight, which falling, 
plucked the trigger of the gun, and fired 
it. The only difficulty I found was in 
making the Target, and fixing it to the 
rod which pafled through the Butt. The 
moft fubftantial way, however, appeared 

to 
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to be that of having a piece of cork cut 
round, and about three inches in diame- 
ter. This was fixed in a tin box, to the 
bottom of which was a ferrule, wherein 
the end of the rod was infcrted. Cork 
is the beft fubftance for the above pur- 
pofej becaufe, when the Arrow ftrikes 
it, it enters, and may be pulled back 
without injury: but there is nothing elfe 
I know of, which can be fubftituted, that 
will not either break the Arrow, or be 
broken by it. On the front of the cork, 
a piece of pafteboard may be fixed, to 
render the mark more confpicuous ; and 
three inches appears a proper fize for the 
Target, in ftiooting the diftance of thirty 
yardst 
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CHAP. XI, 



Qh the Englijh Long-Bow. 

J\,S tlie English Long-bow foraaerly 
held fo dlAinguifhed a rank amoag the 
fQtlitary weapons of Europe, and as 
many of the moil important battles an4 
conquefts were obtained by the aid of 
Engliih Archers ; it is neceflary for mc 
to infifl-, at fome length, on the hiftory 
of the Bow in this ifland ; were it only 
in coniplimept to the faoG^e of our an- 
ceflors. 

Whether the eulogies which have been 
fo liberally pafled oji the Englifh Archers, 

by 
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by Englifh writers, be perfedly jufti 
?ind whether they really were more ex- 
pert in the pradtice of tiiia branch of 
war than many of the ancient nations, 
I think may be difputed. The perpe^ 
tual attention paid to inure youth to the 
pra6tice of the Bow, by many warlike 
people of antiquity, was, I conceive, a 
much more fevere difcipline, than that 
of this country. Perhaps, indeed, <Kif 
Archers might derive a fuperiority from 
their Bows being conftmdled on better 
principles, being more fkillfully made, 
and of better materials than tbofe ufec) 
in other countries. 

But leaving this point undifcuflcd, I 
fhall now endeavour to trace the Bow, 
in this ifland, during the early periods 
in which it feems to have been known ; 
continuing the hiftory through the feveral 
fucceffive ages and reigns, till the period 

in 
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tn which that inftrament was difcon- 
tinued, as a military weapon^ ia the 
Englifh army. 

Having had an opportunity of confult- 
ing a fine collection of chronicle- writers^ 
and hiflorians, I have been induced t^ 
rpare no pains in the inveftigation of this 
part of my fubje<ft. A tedious rcfearch 
has enabled me, however, to colIe<9: 
only a few folitary fads with refpedl to 
Archery in this kingdom, before the 
time of the Norman invafion : but thefc 
few fa6ts, I think, will prove fufficient 
evidence from which to judge of the 
flate of the Bow in the early ages* 

I have been much furprized to find, 
that fome of our hiftorians, and particu- 
larly the more modern ones, have repre- 
fented the Englifh at the Battle of Haft- 
ings, as entirely ignorant of the efiedt of 

Archery j 
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Archery ; and fpeak of the aftonifliment 
•with which the troops were feized/ in 
finding death inflidled on them, whilft 
the enemy was far at a diftancc. Speed 
obferves, that the firft difcharge of 
Arrows from the Norman army, •* was 
ft kind of fight both ftrange and terrible 
unto the Englifh, who fuppofed their 
cnetny had beene already even in the 
iniddeft: amongft them," Ethardexprcfles 
the fame fentimcnt in his accoimt of the 
battle with William, *' The fight," he 
feys, " began with great fary, order and 
equal bravery on both fides ; in which the 
Englifti were feverely gaul*d by the thick 
fhowers of Arrows from the Norman 
Long-bows y before the battle joined; 
which was a weapon then unufed in 
England, and thereby the more farpriz- 
ing, the wounds coming from enemies 
fo far diftant, -and not fuddenly to be re- 



venged.'* 



Hume 
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tlume mentions nothing of this extra- 
ordinary furprize among the Englifh 
troops, neither do Mat. Paris, nor many 
others. Sir J. Hayward fays, the ufe of 
the Bow was firft brought into the land 
by the Normans, and that afterwards the 
Englifli being trained to theprafticeof it, 
became the beft fhooters in the world.* 

That the Englifli could be ignorant of 
the Bow at the Conqueft, appears incon- 
ceivable, as both the Saxons and Danes 
made ufe of it in battle againft the inha- 
bitants of this country, for many centuries 
previous to that time. It is true, there is 
no mention made of Archers among the 
troops of Harold, but it does not follow 
that they were ignorant of the efiedt of 
Archery, or that the Bow was not then 
ufed in England. 

Ec At 

• Sec Hiftory of the Nonnan Kingt. 
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At vj^hat time this ittttrumcnt wa^ 
lirll brought into tht ifland, is uncertain ; 
tke hiflory of out country extends yftith 
accuracy £o few ages back, that it is im- 
poffible lb afcertain the true »a in whith 
the Bow Was introduced. 

It is pretty certain, however, that the 
inhabitants of Britain, did not make ufe 
of this weapon in battle, at the time Ju- 
lius Csefar firft rifited this country, as it 
is not enumerated among the irms of the 
natives, in the minute defcriptionof them^ 
given by that authon 

The Romans, it is probable, intra, 
duced the Bow ai a military weapon 
inti3 Britain, as Afchers often forthed a 
great part of their auxiliary troops. The 
battles between the Romans and our 
countryrnen, as defcribed by Caefar, do 
not, however, appear to have been car- 
ried 
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Tied asf, Uy the ^fliftj^nce of it. Bat from 
th^ fecond hool^ of t^e Coxmnentarks^ 
we find, that C^iar had both. Numidiaa 
and Cretan Archers in his army, when 
he encounteped the Beigs, ia Gaul;* 
SffkA it is Feafoaable to fiippoie, that he 
alfo made uie of them amoAg his troops^ 
when ki Britain, about twQ years after- 
wards. 

During the reigns which fucceeded that 
of Julius Caefar, and when the Romans 
had fettled themfelveson this ifland. Arch** 
ers are frequently made mention of as 
part of their troops ;•!• and it is probable, 
that the reinforcements often fent to the 
army iji Britain, included many Ai^chcrs, 
£e 2 as 

fialeves, fubfidio. oppidanis mittiu 

' B. M. Ch. 8. See alfoCL 11 and 19. 

I)ion^Cqfi^s,.^Kerfi pg* 706, C. 
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as they would be employed with ad- 
vantage againft a people, to whom the 
life of the Bow was not famUiar. 

We may therefore conclude, from the 
authority of Hiftoiy, that the Romaics 
introduced the Bow into this country ; 
and that they continued it in ufe to their 
final departure, about the year four hun«- 
dred and forty cight.^ 

In North Britain, the Bow appears to 
have been known at leaft as early, as it 
was in the South ; the works of Boethius 
and other hiftorians of that country feem 
thus to intimate. 

If the poems of Oflian may be brought 
as evidence with refpedl to the ftatc of 
Archery in later times, we may perceive 
that they uniformly reprefent the Bow, 
$is an attendant on the warrior and hunter, 

W«; 

^ See Hume's Hift, Vol. I. pg. 13. 
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Wc learn alfo from fomc paflages in thdc 
poems, that the Yew tree was then em- 
ployed to form thefe weapons ; ^* Go to 
thy cave my love till our battle ceafe on 
the field. Son of Leith, bring the Bows 
of our fathers ! the founding quiver of 
Morni! Let our three warriors bend th^ 

Immediately on the Britons finding 
themfelves deferted by the Romans, they 
fought afliftance from the Saxons, againfl: 
their enemies the Scots ; who haftening 
to their relief, entered this ifland ^ith an 
army, about the year four hundred and 
forty nine. Thefe people are faid to have 
ufcd both the long and crofs Bows, and 
we may therefore be led to conclude, that 
Archery was ftill cherifhed in this country 
by the new invaders. 

During 

^ Vol. I. pg. 120. S^c alfo p^s. 156, 389,-^ and 
Vol, II. 115. OiTian is fuppofcd to iiavc lived aboul 
ihree centuries after Carfax:. 
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Durii^ the S^xoa Heptatcky» we find 
that OfiridL the fon of £dwin> kiog of 
Nortfaumbzia, was killed by an Arrow^ 
m a battle hetween the troops of that 
lung and the united acmy of Mercians 
and WeUh, which was fought, about the 
yeai fix hundred and thirty three, near 
Hatfield in the Weft riding of Yorkfhirc. 
But except this fadl, little relating to the 
Bow appeal^ ia our anaals of the Saxoa 
a»a« 

The Danes, as they arrived at a later 
period*than the Saxons, come next under 
our review. Theie warlike people wens 
accuftomed to the ufe of Archery in battle, 
and we find it often noticed in this pedod, 
by our early chronicle writers. About 
the year eight hundred and ieventy, they 
became very formidable, and committed 
great depredations on the inhabitants of 
Eaft Anglia* In one of their battles with 

the 
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the Eaft Angles, they overcame Aeir ene^ 
mies, d»d took prisoner Edmund, king 
of that part of the ifland, whom, after 
inftiMhg with many indignities, they 
botind to a ftake, for the DaniCh Archers 
and Javdinmen to aim at ; putting him 
to death by that cruel and ignominious 
expedient.* 

During the reign ef Alfred, it feems 
probable, that Archery was much in uf^ 
both in the army of the Danes,*!- and in 

that 

* ft^gem etiam ejufdem provinciae (Efbingllse) fano 

tiffimum Edmundum captum per eofdcm, ft ad quen- 

dam ftipitem ailigatum, tanquam fignoin afd fagittanii 

barbari, crudelifTimi tells fuis, & fagittis aggrefli 

funt, ht)rrendaqoc crudclitatc pcrfodictitcs, pro fidfc 

Chnfli,&c. 

Ingulpki Hijt. pg. 494« 
Anglic Kcr. Script. Fofi. Beiam 

f Porro Chriftiatii pm paucitate fua in unitin con- 

cum conglobati, contra fagittarioum (Danorum) impe- 
tum durii&mam teftudinettl dypeormn—- *pneteiide- 
banU 

Cumque fie invifti a c adverrariorum fagittarit 
tela fua in vtcuum perdidilTent* 

Ann* 870«— • Chron. 7. Abbotts^ 

St. Pa. dcBergo^ Pg. 17. 



that of Alfred. I am inclined to thiA. 
opinion from a paflage in Aflerius, who 
relates a curious anecdote concerning our 
good king. Alfred took refuge from the 
perfecution of the Danes> at a poor cot- 
tage, where he refided unknown to his 
benefadorSy who little imagined their roof 
protefted a royal gueft. It happened one 
day, fays that writer, as the king fat* by 
the fire preparing his Bow, Arrows^ and 
bis other warlike injlruntents, that the far- 
mer's wife had placed Ibme bread cakes 
tipon the hearth to bake, fuppofing he 
would take care to turn them as they oc- 
cafionally required. He, however, neg- 
leded to do fo ; and the poor woman en-» 
raged to fee her cakes fcorching by the 
heat, ran in hafte to iave them, and fay-* 
ing to the ftranger, ^^Hbou fellow! (as 
Speed tranflates it) doejl thou fee the bread 
hurne before tbyface, and will not turn it ? 
and yet art thou glad to eate it before it bf 

half 
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tnlf baked ?*'% Bows and Arrows are here 
called warlike inftruments, and we may 
with reafon prefume, therefore, that tiiey 
were ufed among the other weapons in 
battle. Polydore Vergil confirms this 
fuppofition; for fpeaking of the troops of 
Ethelred, of which, part were commanded 
by his brother Alfred, he fays, a great 
number of Archers were placed in the 
right wing of the army,|| 

F f From 

% << Contigit autem die quodam^ ut nfftica, uxor. 
Videlicet illius vaccari, pararet ad coquendum panes. 
£t illc rex fedens fic circa focum praeparavit fibi arcum 
^ fag^aSy & alia beUicorum injtrununta^ Cum vero 
panes ad ignem pofit^s ardentes afpexit ilia infaelix 
mulier, fedinanter currit, & amovit eos, increpant 
regem inviftiflimuin et dicens : Heus homo :" 

** Urerc quos cemis panes, gyrare morarts, 

^ Cum nimium guades hos manducare calenteg ?'* 

Ajffer* jElfrcdi rebus jejtisy pg^ 9* 

Q ■ in dextro vero cornu, alterna parte equitum 
cum bene magno fagittariorum numero, et peditum 
fiore locavit ubi ipfe (Ethelred) erat* 

Poljd. Verg. Hit. Angl. pg. 98— & 
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From this time till the aera of the Nor- 
man invafioD, little occurs with refpeA 
to Archery ; but it is well known how 
fuccdsfully it was introduced by William, 
at the battle of Haftings. 

Bows and Arrows^ are fpoken of at this 
fight, by all our hiftorians: and the cataf- 
trophe of the battle fully proves the ad* 
vantage which the invaders derived from 
thefe weapons. Many of our early writers, 
negledt to particularize the kind of Bow 
made ufe of by the Norman army, but 
John Rofs, exprefsly fays, the Long-bow 
was ufed.* Mr. Barrington is of opinion, 
that the Crofs-bow was the inftrument 
principally employed in the army of 
William, and the paflages which have oc- 
cured to my obfervation, fcem to prove 

the 

• Ipfc (Williclmus) ufum Ungorum arcuum & faglt- 
tarum in Angliam primus induccbat, cum cis Angliam 
conqueftione vinccns. 

Chron. y, Roji, pg, 109. 
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the truth of his conjedure. From Sit^ 
Joha Hay ward's account of William, it 
feetns almoft certain, that he himfelf ufed 
the Crofs-bow -, but this part of my fub- 
jeft will be more properly defered, till I 
treat on that weapon. 

No circumftance worthy of obfervation 
occurs in our hiftory, from tlie cbnqueft 
till the time of Henry the Second, in 
whofe reign,. Archery feems to have been 
firft carried into Ireland, by the troops of 
that king. Lord Lyttleton, in his hiftoiy 
of the life of Henry, fays, " it is ftrange 
that the Irifli, who had much intercourfe 
with the Welfh before Henry the Second's 
time, (hould not have learnt from that 
nation, who greatly excelled in Archery, 
that Arrows were better weapons to an- 
noy an enemy with than ftones, thrown 
by the hand without the help of flings, 
F f 3 which 
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which^ unlefs at a fmall diftance, could 
have little or no efFed/' The fame author 
cbferves,* that ** from many infbnces, in 
the courfo of thefe wars, (the wars 
of Henry with the Irifli) it appears, that 
the Englifh conquefts in Ireland, were 
principally owing to the ufe of the Long 
bow in battle, which the Irifli infantry 
wanted: And therefore Giraldus Cam^ 
brtnjisy in his chapter entitled, Qualiter 
Mibernica gens Jit expugnanda^ advifes, 
that in all engagements with that people. 
Archers Ihould be intermingled with the 
)ieavy*anned trpops.-f* 

To 

•Vol.6.Pg.39«, 

^ Thefe are his words:— In Hibemicb autem coin 
fli&ibus & hoc fumxnopere curandum, ut Temper fagit- 
tarii militaribus turtnis mixtim adjiciantur ; quatenus & 
lapidum (quorum i£libus graves & armatos cominus 
appetere folcm, et indcmncs agilitatis bencficiO| orc- 
)>ris accedere vkibus e( ablccdere) e divcrfo cminu^ 
l^ittis injuria propulfetur,'* 
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To (hew how worthy of imitation the 
Wclih were, at the time of Henry IL in 
the ufe of the Bow ; I (hall rdatc a few 
exploits performed by their x^rchers., 
as they are reported by Giraldus Cara- 
breniis* 

There is a particular tribe in Wales, fays 
this ancient writer, named the Venta ; a 
people brave and warlike, and who far 
excel the other inhabitants of that coun- 
try in the pradice of Archer)\ In fup- 
port of this laft afTertion, the following 
inftance is recorded. During a (iege, it 
happened, that tvvo (bldiers running in 
haft6 towards a tower, fituated at a little 
diftance from them, were attacked with 
a number of Arrows from the Welih; 
which being (liot with prodigious vio- 
lence, fome penetrated through the oak 
doors of a portal, although they were the 
breadth of four fipgersin thickne(s. The 

heads 
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heads of thefe Arrows were afterwards 
driven out, and prefervcd, in order to 
continue the remembrance of fuch extra- 
ordinary force in (hooting with the bow* 
It happened alfo in a battle, at the time 
of William de Breufa, (as he him- 
felf relates) that a Welfliman having di- 
ledted an Arrow at an horfe-foldier of 
his, who was clad in armour and had his 
leather coat under it; the Arrow, befides 
piercing the man through the hip, ftruck 
alfo through the faddle and mortally 
wounded the horfc on which he fat. Ano- 
ther Welfti foldier, having fhot an Arrow 
at one of his horfemen, who was covered 
with ftrong armour in the fame manner 
as the before mentioned perfon, the (haft 
penetrated through his hip and fixed in the 
faddle: but what is moft remarkable, is, 
that as the horfcman drew his bridle aiidc 
in order to turn round, he received ano* 

thcr 
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tlier Arrow ia his hip on the oppofite fide, 
which pafling through it, he was firmly 
fafteaed to the faddle an both fides *§ 

Nothing 

§ The curious paflagc from which the above cit^ 
cumftances are taken, (lands thus in the original : 

<^ Hoc autem mihi notabile videtur, quod gens 
haec, quae Vcnta gem vocatur, ct Mattiis confliftibus 
ufitatifTima, & flrenuitat Is opera laudatifTima, & arte fa^ 
gittandi prac ceteris Cambric Enibus inftrufUdima re« 
peritur. Ad hujus autem aflcrtionis ultimae cerlitudi- 
fiem cxempla proponerc non pigeat. In extrema Caftii 
prasdicti expugnatione nodris diebus perpetratai mili- 
tibus duobus in turrim cumulato terrarum aggere fitam 
per pontem transfugientibus, Wallenfcsut ipfos a tergo 
. percuterent, iagittas arcu mittentes portam turris ilice- 
am, pal maris fere fpifTitudinis tranfpenetrarunt, ad tan-* 
torum idum vehementiac perpetuam memoriam fagittis 
in porta ferro repercuflb rcfervatis. Accidit & tempore 
Gulielmi de Breufa (tpfo teflante) quendam militem 
fuum it conflithi contra Wallenfes a quodam ipforum 
per mcdiam coxam cum panno loricac ocriali ferro 
utrinque vcllitam fagitta percuffam effe, eadem quoquc 
fagitta per partem illam fellae, quae alva vocatur, ufquc 
ad ipfum equum lethalitcr tranfpenetrantc. Alia quoquc 
faqitta militis alterius coxam ferro fimiliter utrinque 
munitam cum panno ioricae ufque in fcllam perforavit« 
Et cum miles ille locis equum in gyrum flcfteret : alio 
fagittam eodem contorquente, in oppofita coxa fimilem 
i&um fufccpit, cquo ab utraque parte firmiter affixus,** 

Ilincrar. Cambrix. Ciu Camb* P^. 835 — 20. 
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Nothing particularly applicable to the 
Long-bow (for I do not mean that Archeiy 
remains unnoticed), is to be found in our 
early hiftorians^ during the reigns imme-» 
diatcly following, till that of Edward III. 
in whofe time this weapon is fuppofed to 
have been much in ufe.* Mr. Barrington 
entertains this opinion very reafonably, 
from circumftances which occured at the 
battle of Crecy, The Arbalefts in the 
hands of the Gcpoefe, were all expofed to 
a violent ftorm, which happened juft 
before the battle commenced. This dorm 
falling on the firings of their Bows^ re* 
bxed them fo far, as to render them in- 
capable of proper fervice ; while on the 
other hand, the Englifli Bows were kept 

' in their cafes during the rain and were 
not injured. From hence Mr. Barring- 
ton concludes, the Engliih ufed the Long- 
bow 

♦ I have not mentioned the death of William !!• 
as it is ur.ccit^in whether the Long-bow or Aibakft. 
dikhargcd the Arrow which proved fatal to him* 
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\>6w» as tbat inflrument was ufually 
provided with a cafe, but the Crofs-bow, 
being of fo inconvenient a fhape, could 
not be provided with fuch covering. 
Indeed this latter kind of Bow, is not 
faid to have been even furniflied with a 
cover, as far as I have been able to find. 

The Battle of Crecy, as well as that 
of Poi6tiers, (where the Archers poured 
forth their Quivers in fuch bloody vic- 
tories,*) intimates the Bow to have been 
highly cultivated by the Englifli at thofe 
times; but it was found neceflary by 
Edward to enforce the pradtice of Archery 
during the peace which followed, as the 
foldiers rather attended to other amufe- 
ments, than Archery. 

During the reign of Richard H. little 

is recorded with refped: to the Bow. 

Gg Wc 

• — « innumcra laxarunt cacdc pharclras,'* 
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Wc find, however, from Holliufhead, 
that a number of Archers were feiit at the 
requeft of the Genoe^ to ^ifl them 
againft the Savacens on the coaft of Bar- 
barjTj and that they performed feme 
meritorious exploits with their Long* 
bow.f 

From a paflagc in Stow, we find 
Richard IL to have had a very numerous 
guard of Archers ; for in the year 1 397, 
as one day the members were leaving the 
Parliamer^t Houfe, " a great ftir was 
made as was ufual; whereupon the 
King's Archers, in number four thoufand^ 
compafTed the Parliament-houfe, thinking 
there had been feme broil, or fighting, 
with their Bows bent, their Arrows 
notched, and drawing, ready to fhoot, 
to the terror of all that were there : but 
the King coming pacified them/'J 

The 

i HoUinlhcad, Chron. Vol. III. pg. 47S» 
J Stow, pg. 3i6* 
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The a»oA mcxxvM-abk circwBoAsaicc 
mkh xfyeSt to the Bovr^ wbich occurred ^ 
to the reign of lienry IV« was the yidoiy 
gained over the Scots near HsdidoMroe- 
hilU in the year 140a; ^ wheie," inlhe 
words of aa old hiAoriant ^* the Lord 
Percies Ard^ers did withall deliYcr their 
deadly Arrowes Co lively, fo couragioufly, 
fo grievoufly, that they ranne through 
the men of armes, bored the helmets, 
pierced their very fwords, beat their 
lances to the earthy and eafily (hot thole 
who were more llightly armed, through 
and through/'! 

The battle of Agincourt, vHbich hap- 
pened ki the year 14159 under Henry V. 
is the next fignal vidlory afcribed to the 
G g z Englifli 

§ As a contraft to this barbarous, though energetic 
paflage, I will quote the dcicription of a furious Arrow, 
from Lucan. 

** Haud unum contenta latus tranfire, quiefcit: 
'* Sed pandens pcrque arma viaxn, perque ofla, i^lifta 
^ Mone, fugit: fupeieft telo poft volncra curfuc" 

Fharjalia^ Lib* 3» 
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Englifli Archers, who ddlroyeda great 
number of the French cavaliy, by their 
yard-long Arrows. This, indeed, fcems 
the laft very important z&ion in which 
Archery is much fpoken of, and although 
the ufe of it was continued through fevetal 
fucceeding reigns, it at length feems to 
have been cultivated more as an amuie- 
ment, than for real military fervice.* 

The 

* It is faid, that James L of Scotland, during his 
long confinement in England, in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, was fo flruck with the fpirit and gal- 
lantry of the Engliih Archers, that on returning to his 
own country, he eflablilhed Royal Companies of Bow- 
men in different parts of his dominions. The art of 
(booting with the £qw, is at prefent regularly prafUfed, 
by numerous Societies; and the Pepingoe is annually 
celebrated at Kilwinning, in the well of Scotland, by 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. The Pepingoe - 
(or Popingay, a mark formed like a parrot) is proje£^ed 
two or three feet from the top of the church (leeple, 
and they (hoot at it perpendicularly, refting their left 
foot on the bafe of the tow^r* The Roy^ Company of 
Archers, at Edinburgh, confiils of the principal nobility 
and gentry of that kingdom, to the number of eight or 
liine hundred members. Maitland, in his hiflory of 
Edinburgh, informs us, that this Society was founded 
^bout the year 1676 1 and that it was crc6led into a 
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The amufement was extremely fafliion- 
able in the time of Henry VIII. and Hoi'* 
Jinfliead reports, that that prince Ihot as 
well as any of his guards 

Edward VI. is faid, by Mr. Barringtoi^ 
to have been fond of the exercife of Ax- 
cheiy.f 

Charles I. appears to have amufed him- 
felf in this way alfo, and is reprefented in 
the frontifpiece of Markham's Art of 

Archery, 

corporation by Letters Patent from Queen Anne, dated 
the 3 1 ft of December, 1713- As the articlesty vvhidi 
the Society is regulated arc too long to be infcricd in 
this place, I (hall cxtra£l the whole account from 
Mailland's hiftory. in the Appendix ; to which I refer 
the reader. If we may judge from the complimenis of 
a Poet, this Society i'ccms to have flouriflied with great 
fpirit in the beginning of the prcfent century. I allude 
to Allan Kamfay*s woiks; among which there arc 
fevcral poems addrelTcd to the Archers of Edinburgh, - 
and which ce)ebiale tkeir Ikill. Among- others, the 
Duke of Hamilton rcw^ives a few lines on his havii-iu 
Hiot an £cl in the neck. 

J Mr. B. refers to that Prince's manufcrlptjournai, 
in the Erliilh Muiwjm^ 
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Afchcrj, (1634.) in the attitude aad dre(s 
of a Bowman. 

During the reigns (^Charles IL and 
James IL the amufement was continued, 
and the former fometimes attended at ex- 
hibitions of (hooting. The Artillery 
Company, or Fin(bury Archers, have fur- 
vived even to the prefent time, but ex- 
cept in that fociety, the Bow, till within 
thefe ten years, was very little known in 
the kingdom. At prefent, indeed Arche- 
ry gains favour, and many companies are 
formed, for the praftice of that amufe- 

mcnt,-f* 

The 

+ Of thefe Societies, I believe the following are the 
principal: viz. 



The Hon. ArtiU Comp. 
Royal Edinburgh 
Toxophilite 
Woodmen of Arden 
Royal Kentiih Bowmen 
Royal Britifli Bowmen 
Robin Hood Bowmen 
Loyal Archers 
Yorkfliirc Archers 
Hainhault Forefters 



Southampton Archers 
Bowmen of Chiviot Chafe 
Kentiih Rangers 
Woodmen of Homfey 
Surry Bowmen 
Bowmen of the Border 
Mercian Bowmen 
B rough ton Archers 
StafFordfhire Bowmcft 
Trent Archers 
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The cxa<a time in which the Bow be- 
came difufed in war by the Englifh army, 
perhaps, cannot be fixed. P* Daniel 
mentions, that Arrows were Ihot by 
the Englifli at the Ifle of Rhe, in 1627.* 
Mr. Grofe informs us, that in 1643, ^^ 
Earl of Effcx iflued a precept *^ for ftir- 
ring up all weil-affeded people by bene* 
volence, towards the raijQng of a com- 
pany of Archers for the fervice of the 
King (Charles L) and the Pajrliament." 
And in a pamphlet, fays the fame author^ 
which was printed anno 1664, g^^^^g ^^ 
account of the fuccefs of the Marquis of 
Montrofe againft the Scots^ bowmen are 
fepeatedfy mentioned. One Neade, in 
the reign of Charles L obtained a com- 
miffion under the Great Seal, wherein, 
he and his fon, were empowered to teach 
the combined management of the pike 

and 

* ?, Daniel, Vol. I. Pg. 4^97. 
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and Bow, a book entitled " I'be douhte 
armed marly' flicwing the proper exercif© 
and attitudes, was written and publifhed 
fey William Neade, about the year 1625. 
It contains nothing of confequence re- 
lating to Archery, but we may judge 
that that art was not laid afide at this 
period.J 

Having related what hiftory affords 
with refpedl to our ancient Archery, I 
(hall now take a view of the ftatutes which 
have been formed for the regulation and 
encouragement of this art. Mr. Barring- 
ton has already traverfed this path, and it 
IS necefFary for me to fay, that his Eflay 
has greatly facilitated the compofition of 
tliis part of my fubjeft. 

Very foon after the Conqucft, we find 
Archery to have been much cultivated, 

and 

X See Grofc's Hift.of Army. Vol. U 
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and large numbers of Archers brought 
into the field. Even as early as the 
beginning of the twelfth century, a law 
was inftituted with rcfpedt to the pradtice 
of Archery, which freed from the charge 
of murder, any one who in pradtifing 
with Arrows or Darts, fhould kill a per- 
fon ftanding near."^ This I believe is the 
firA regulation to be found in our annals, 
and it appears to have been overlooked by 
Mr. Harrington, and Mr. Grofe. 

Till the time of Edward III. no law feems 
to have pafled with refpedl to Archery. 
This prince, however, found it neceflary 
to enjoin the pradlice of the Bow, by two 
mandates during his reign ; and in the 
reign of Richard II. an aft was made to 
compel all fervants to fhoot on Sundays 
and Holidays. 

H h The 

+ " Siquis ludo fagittandi, vel alicujus excrcitiija- 

cuio, vcl hujufmodi cafualiquem occidat, rcddat cum.'* 

Laws of Henry /, CA. 88. Camb* i644« ^^^ 
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The 7. Henry IV* complain of thr 
negligence of the arrow- fmiths, and or- 
dains that the heads of Arrows (hall in 
future be well boiled and brazed, and 
hardened at the points with fteel; under 
the pain of the forfeiture of all fuch heads 
otherwife manufadlured, and inxprifon- 
ment to the makers: All Arrow heads to 
be marked with the maker's name. 

Henry V. ordered the Sheriffs of feveial 
counties, to procure feathers from the 
wings of geefe, picking fix from each 
goofe. 

In the time of Edward IV* an adk 
paffed, ordaining every Englifliman to 
have a Bow of his own height, and 
during the fame reign. Butts were order- 
ed to be put up in eveiy townfhip, for the 
inhabitants to fhoot at, on feaft days, and 

if 
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if any neglcdcd, the penalty of one half- 
penny was incurred. 

The !• Richard III. ii, complains 
that by the feditious confederacy of Lorn* 
bards ufing divers ports of this realm, 
the Bowftaves were raifed to an butra^ 
geous price, that is to fay, to eight pounds 
an hundred, were they were wont to be 
fold at forty (hillings. This a<ft there- 
fore, provides that ten Bowftaves (hall be 
imported with eveiy butt of Malm(ey or 
Tyre wines, brought by the merchants 
trading from Venice, into this land, 
under a penalty of thirteen (hillings and 
four-pence, for every butt of the faid 
wines, in cafe of negledt. 

The 3. Henry VIII. 3. orders all men 
under the age of forty, to have Bows and 
Arrows, and to ufe (hooting, fome cer- 
tain perfons only excepted. 

H h 2 The 
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The 33d, Henry VIIL 9. is a ftatute 
principally referring to Archery* It open$ 
with a complaint on account of the decay 
of this art. It ordains that all men under 
fixty (except fpiritual men,* Juftices, &€•) 

fha)l 

* Spiritual men feem to have been as fond of 
Archery fonnerly as any other perfoiis. Afcham 
teaches us, that the bifhops pra6lifed Archery in his 
time, and we find the following account of a bifhop 
fliooting at Utrecht. 

<< L'Eveque leur montroit exemple, & apr^s avo>r 
fan£lifie la fete par une proceflion, il fe meloit parmi 
les tireurs, & devenoxt Roi de VArCy faifant voir qu^il 
Us furpalFoit au^nt en adrelFe qu'en dignite. 

Bib. UniverJUk. 

Another curious paflage from Bifliop Latimer's 
fixth fermon, will fhew how groat an advocate for 
Archery he was, even in the pulpit^ The Reforroor 
preached the fermon before the King; and after con- 
demning the vices of the age, he thus introduces the 
fubjed of Archery : — " The arte of (hutynge hath ben 
in tymes pail much eilemed in this rcalmc, it is a gyft 
of Cod, that he hath geven us to excell all other nacions 
wythall. It hath bene Goddes inftrumente, whereby 
he hath gyven us manye vidories agaynfle oure ene- 
myes. £ut no we we have taken up horynge in townes, 
infteede of fhutyn^e in the fyeldes. A wonderoij^ 
^yn^e, that fo excelente a ryh of God (houldc be fo 
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fhall ufc fhooting with the Long-bow, 
and fhall have a Bow and Arrows ready 
continually in their houfe. And that 
every perfon having a man-child, or men- 
children in his houfe, (hall provide a . 
Bow and two (hafts for every fuch man- 
child being feven years old and upwards, 
till of the age of thirteen, in order to pro- 
mote {hooting. And if the. young men 
be fervants, the expence of the articles 
Ihall be abated in their wages. When 

of 

lyttlc cfleemed. I dcfirc you, my Lordcs, even as 
you love honoure, and glorye oF God, and intcnde to 
remove hi» indignacion, let there be fent fourth fome 
proclimacion, fome (harpe proclimacion, to the Jufticcs 
of Peace, for they do not thyr dutye. Jufticcs now be no 
Jufticei ; ther be many good aftcs made for thys matter 
already. Charge them upon their allegiance, that thys 
fmgular benefit of God may be pra£lifed ; and that it 
be not turned into bollyng, and gloffyng, and boring, 
wyihin ihe towncs ; for they be negligenic in cxccu-» 
tying thcfe lawes of (hutynge. In my tyme, my poom 
father was as diligent to teach me to (hute, as to leame 
any other thynge ; and fo 1 ihinke other menne dyd 
thyr children. He taught mc ho we to drawe, howe 
lo lay my bodye in my Bowc, and not to drawe wyth 
|lrength of armcs, as other nacions do, but v/ytk 

ilrcn^tJi 
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of the age of fcventccn years, the yotng 

men are to provide a Bow and four Ar« 

fows for themfelves, and ufe (hooting^ 

and if a mailer or father permit his ier« 

▼ants or children, being feventeen years 

of age, to lack a Bow and Arrows for the 

fpace of a month, the faid mafter or father 

fliall forfeit fix and eight-pence for every 

ojflFcnce. Alfo every fervant upwards of 

feventeen and under fixty years of age, 

ihall pay fix and eight-pence if he be 

without a Bow and four Arrows for one 

month. 

It 

ftrength of bodye. I had my Bowes bought me ac- 
cording to my age and ilrength, as I encreafed in them; 
lb my Bovres were made bigger and bigger: for men 
ihall never fliute well, excepte they be brought up in 
Tt. It is a goodly arte, a holefome kynde of exercifc, 
and much commended in phifike* Marcilius Sicinus, 
in hys boke dt triphci i'tto'(it is a grcate while (ins I 
red hym nowe) ; but I remember he consmcndeth thys 
kinde of exercifc, and fayth, that it wrelUeth agayndc 
manye kyndcs of difeafcs» In the reverence of God, 
let it be continued. Let ai proclamacipn go furth, 
charging the Juflices of Peace, that they fee fuch a&s 
and (latutcs kept, as were made for thys purpofe." 

Latimer*s Sermons^ Black Letter^ *549j i**"^ 
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It 16 alio ena<5ted^ .that no perfon under 
the age of twenty-four, fliall fhoot at a 
ftanding mark, except it be a rover, where 
he may 'change his ground every fhot, 
under a penalty of foiir-rpence each fhot. 
And no other perfon above twenty-four, 
fhall fhoot at* any mark of eleven fcorc 
yards, or under, with any prick fhaft, or 
flight Arrow, under pain of fix fhillings 
and eight^pehcc every fhot 

• No perfon under feventeen fhall ufe a 
Yew Bow, under a penalty of fix fhillings 
and eight-pence, unlefe he have lands of 
the value of ten pounds yearly, or have 
moveables of the value of forty marks. 

The inhabitants of every city, town 
and place, are ordered by this a£t to ereS 
fiutts, and ufe fhooting on holidays, and 
at every other convenient time. 

On 
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, On account of the greater price and 
excellence of Yew, it is enadted by this 
law, that Bowyers (hall make four Bows 
of ordinary wood, as Elm, Afli, Wycb, 
Hazil, &c. for every one of Yew ; and 
on negledl they fhall incur a penalty of 
three (hillings and four-pence for every 
fiich Bow deficient • 

All artificers of Bows, Arrows, &€• 
are by this ftatute obliged, on the com- 
mand of the King, Lord Chancellor, &c. 
to go from London to inhabit any town 
deftitute of fuch artificers, where they 
may be ordered, on the penalty of forty 
fliillings a-day during their abode, afjtcr 
receiving proper notice* 

Aliens are prohibited from (hooting 
without the King's licence ; and may not 
tranfport Bows into foreign countries. 

Henry VIIL 
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' Henry VIIL befides making laws in, 
favour of Archery, in the twenty-ninth 
year of his reign, inftituted a fociety for 
the pradlice of fhooting, under a charter, 
in the name of the Fraternity of St. 
George. This King was alfo very fond of 
the amufement, and fometimcs attended 
to fee the Archers. It is faid, that one 
day having fixed a meeting of them at 
Windfor, a perfon of the name of Barlow 
far out-fhot the reft; which pleafed the 
King fo much, that he told Barlow he 
fliould be called the Duke of Shoreditch, 
being an inhabitant of that place. This 
dignity was long prefcrved by the Cap- 
tain of the London Archers, who ufed 
to fummon the officers of his feveral 
divifions, by the titles of Marquifles of 
Barlow, Clerkenwell, Iflington, Hoxton, 
— Earl of Pancrafs, &c. 

The king granted alfo to this fraternity 

a privilege, that if any of the members 

I i fhooting 
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ihootlng at a known and accuflocned 
Butt, having firft pronounced the word 
FAST, (or ftand faft) fhould happen to 
kill any perfon paffing between the 
fhooter and the Butt, he (hould not fuf- 
fcr, or be imprifoned.'f' 

There are other ftatutes which are cal- 
culated to fix the price of Bows, the 
regulations in which are the following. 

During the reign of Edward III. a 
painted Bow fold for one and fix-pence, 
and a white or unpainted one for a (hil- 
ling. By 24. Edward IV. 4. Bows of Yew 
were to be fold for three and four- pence. 
By 33. Henry VIII. 9. no Bowyer was 
to fell to a perfon between feven and 
fourteen years of age, any Bow for more 
than one fhilling, and was to have Bows of 

all 

f This was copied From the Roman Law, both by 
Henry I. and Henry VIII. ... -...,,^ 
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fill prices^ from iix*pence a piece to a 
(hilling, for perfons of that age. And 
no Bowyer was to fell any Elk-yew 
Bow, for more than three Ibillings and 
four-pence. 

By 8. EUz. ID, Bows of foreign Yevr 
were to be fold at the price of fix 
{hillings and eight-pence. A fecond fort 
at three (hillings and four-pence, and a 
third kind at two (hillings. 

Arrows in the time of Edward III. 
were fold at one (hilling and two-pence 
per (heaf, (each (heaf confifting of 
twenty four) if they had (harpened 
points, but if blunt headed, they were 
only one (hilling per (heaf. The iron 
from which the beft points were made, . 
is faid to have been that of anchor 
flooks. 

1 i 2 From 
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Fromfeveral ftatutcs which have been 
made for the encouragement and enforce- 
ment of the pradlice of Archery, as well 
as from the complaints of our old hifto^ 
rians of the negligence of people in ex- 
ercifing, it is reafonable to fuppofe that 
Archers were not then fo expert as in 
' more early periods. I (hould imagine 
from the vidtories in the time of Ed- 
ward III. and from the encomiums pafled 
on the Bowmen of thofe days, that 
Archery in that reign, was in its high- 
eft perfedion. We are taught to believe, 
that the battle of Crecy, was the c&ef 
{Tauvre of the Long-bow, but it does not 
add to the honour of our Archers, when 
we hear ^hat all the Bow-ftrings of the 
Genocfe Arbalefters, were fpoiled by rain 
before the battle commenced. However, 
the fkill of king Edward's bowmen is 
undoubted, as there were other vidtorics 
bcfides that of Crecy, in which the 

Archers 
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Archers fufficiently proved their excel- 
lence. HoUinQiead, who wrote in the 
fixteenth century, laments the decay of 
Archery in his time, and praifes Ed- 
ward's bowmen in the following curious 
manner, ** In times paft," fays he, " the 
chief force of England confifted in their 
Long-bows. But now we have in a 
manner generally given over that kind of 
artillery, and for Long-bows indeed, do 
pradife to flioot compafs for our paftime. 
Cutes, the Frenchmap, and Rutters, de- 
riding our new Archery in refped; to their 
croflets, will not let in open fkirmifh, if 
any Icifure ferve to turn up their tails 
and cry, Jhoote Englijhmen i and all bc- 
caufe our ftrong (hooting is decayed 
and laid in bed. But if fome of our 
Engliflimen now lived, that ferved King 
Edward III, the breech of fuch a varlet 
ibould have been nailed to his bum with 

an 
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an Arrow, and another feathered in liis 
bowels." &c * 

Having traced the Bow in England to 
the period in which it almoft ceafed to be 
a military weapon in our army, I (hall 
now digrefs a moment to view the ftate 
of Archery in France^ 

The Bow has not always been a warlike 
weapon in France. Procopius fays, 
that in the expedition of the Franks under 
Theodcbert (A, D. 538) the troops were 
armed with a fword, fhield, and hatchet, 
or rather battle-axe; they had neither 
Bow nor Lance. This is likewifc ob- 
fervcd by Gibbon, who 1 prefume de- 
rived his information from the fame 
fource, though there is no reference to 
his authority at this part#-f- There are 

paflages, 

• Ilollinfhcad, Chron. Vol. !•— 198. 
+* Sec Hift. Roman Empire, Vol, IV. Pg i99< 4to EdiU 
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paflagcs, however, in the Salic Law, 
quoted by Father Daniel, which feem to 
difagree with the words of Procopius* 
In chapter xx. de vulneriius, it ordains a 
penalty of fixty-two pence in gold, to 
be required from any one who fhould 
wound another with a poifoned Arrow,|j 
And in chapter xxxii, f^Je debilitati'^ 
bus) it affigns a pecuniary fine for any 
one, who fliould maim the fecond finger 
of another, ufed in drawing the Bow.§ 
But notwithftanding thefe paflages in- 
volve the idea of the exiftence of Archery, 
yet jt is fuppofed the Bow was an in- 
ftrument of the chace, not of war ; and 
P. Daniel remarks, that it was fome- 
times ufed in fieges, and in entrench- 
ments, but not in the field of battle. 

In 

II Si quis alterum de fagltta toxicata percutere vo« 
luerit, &c« 

\ Si fecundum digit urn quo (agittatur, cxcufTerit, &c« 
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In the end of the fixth century, how^ 
ever. Archery appears to have been ufed ; J 
and a law of Charlemagne, made in the 
ninth centur)% diredls that thofe armed 
Mrith clubs, fhould difcontinue them, and 
ilioot the Bow. II 

During the intermediate reigns to that 
of Lewis XL Archers were employed in 
the French armies ; but about the year 
i4.8o> this king difmifled that part of his 
troops, and in their place procured Swifs 
infantry.* 

Archers, however, feem to have 
been again in ufc among the French 
armies, during the fucceeding reign of 
Charles VIIL as Philip de Comines makes 

mention 

J Daniel, Pg. 24, Vol. I. 

y Quod nuUus in hofle baculum habeat fed arcum. 
Capita Ri^. Franc — Baluzius^ Pg. 510* 

• Daniel, Vol. I. Pg. 252. 
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mention of them at the battle of Fomova, 
(ot Foumiie) at which there were many 
Scotch Archcrs.J 

During the time of Francis I. the Bow 
ieems to have been almoft entirely difufed. 
P. Daniel fays^ that in the year 1522^ 
there was but one Arbalefter in the 
army, at the fight of Bico ; but this one 
Archer was fo expert, that an officer 
named Jean de Cardonne, having opened 
the vizor of his helmet to take breath, 
this man flruck him in the unguarded 
part with his Arrow and killed him.*f 

Though the Bow was not ufed in this 
expedition, it was ftill pra<3:ifed by the 
inhabitants of Gafcony; and in the 
reign of Francis I. was ftill introduced 
in battle.§ 

K k Fire. 

j: See Mem. P. de Comines, fi. 8. Ch. 6, 
+ Daniel^ Vol. I. — 467* ^ Daniel, Vol, I. 426. 
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Fire-arms after this time became more 
general, and in a (hort period altogether 
excluded the Bow and Arbaleft, as war- 
like inflruments. 

The name of Archers, however, was 
continued to thofe in particular offices for 
fome years, and even to the prefent day 
the niiniftcrs of executive juftice, retain 
the title. 

The decay of the ufe of the Bow, in 
our country, fo much rcgreted by Englifh 
writers, was attributed to two caufes^ 
firft the fafcination of feveral games 
and diverfions to which the yeomanry 
were partial ; and fecondly, the introduc- 
tion of fire-arms. 

We cannot wonder that the unvaried 
ufe of the Bow, fhould in the procefs of 
time become irkfome; and it is reafonable 

to 
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to fuppofe, that foldiers tired with war, 
would feci greater pleafure in trivial 
amufcments, if new, than in the familiar 
praSice of. Archery. The natural love 
of variety would foon operate, fo as to 
make compulfive laws neceflary. 

With refpedt to the fecond caufe, the 
introduAion of artilleiy; it was flow, 
but at length efficacious in fubverting the 
4xfc of the Bow in battle. 

It long remained a doubt which was 
the moft advantageous weapon, the 
Muflcet or Bow. The doubt continued 
more than two centuries after the ufe of 
artillery in adlion, and even in the time 
of Elizabeth, the preference was by 
many, given to the Bow. 

Sir John Hayward, in his life of the 

Norman kings, (printed 161 3) after 

K k 2 fpcaking 
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Ipeaking of the cficds of Archery at the 
battle of Haftings, compares the advan* 
tages of fire-ann69 with thofe of the Bow 
and afligns four reafons for deckling in 
favour of the latter* " Firft," lays he, 
^' for that in a icalbnable diftance, it iu 
of greater, both certainty and force. 
Secondly, for that it difchargeth falter. |) 
Thirdly, for that more men may dif- 
charge therewith at once; for only the 
firft ranke difchaigedi the piece, neither 
hurt they any, but thofe that are in front; 
but with the Bow, ten or twelve lankes 
may difcharge together, and will annoy 
fo many rankes of the enemies. Laftly^ 
for that the Arrow doeth ftrike more 
parts of the body ; for in that it hurteth 
by difcent ; (and not only point blankc 

like 

P Mr. Grofc informs us, ari Archer could formerly 
{hoot fix Arrows in the time necefiary to chaise and 
difcharge a mufkct. And I have heard a gentleman fay, 
he himfelf could (hoot twelve Arrows into a circle 
not larger than the circumference of a man's hat, ^ 
the didance of forty yards^ in a minute. 
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like the bullet) there is no part of the 
body but it may ftrike; from the crown 
of the head^ even to the nailing of the 
foot to the ground. Hereupon it follow* 
etb^ that the Arrows falling fo thick at 
hail upon the bodies of men, as lefs 
feareful of their fleth, fo, more flenderly 
armed than in former times, muft necef* 
ferily workc moft difaftrous eflfcds." 

An old writer (quoted by Dr. Johnfon) 
fays. 

The white faith of hift'ry cannot fliew. 
That e'er a mufkct yet could beat the Bow« 
AlUyn's Henry VU.» 

If we confider the unfkilful contrivance 
of the muiket, at the time Archery wa$ 
in ufe in war, we fhall not j)c furprized 
that the Bow remained in favour fo long ; 

indeed, 

• We may remark^ that at the viSory of Crccy, no 
part of the honour or advantage is attributed to the 
artillery ufcd by £clward« 
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indeed in the prcfent day, although fire- 
arms are much improved, there is reafon 
to fiippofe the Bow would be of great 
fcrvice on many occafions, and particu- 
larly againft cavalry* 

Sir John Hayward obferves, that " a 
horfc ftroke with a bullet, if the wound be 
not mortal, may performe good fervice ; 
but if an Arrow be fattened in tHe flefli, 
the continual ftirring thereof, occafioned 
by the motion of himfelfe, will enforce 
him to caft off all command, and either 
beare down or diforder thofe that are 
nccre/'-f- 

He proceeds to add, " that fomc 
thought the cracke of the peice," ftrikes 

terrour 

^ Virgil thus dcfcribcs a wounded horfc — 

fcrrunique Tub aure reliquit, 

Quo fonipcs iftu furit arduus, altaque jaftat 
Vulncris impaticns, arre6bo pcftorc cruia : 
Volvitur illc excuffus huxni. 

Uh. 11, — 637W 
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terrour into the enemy. But ufe, fays he, 
will extinguifli thefe terrours. And if 
it be true, which all men of adlion doe 
hold, that the eye in all battailes is firft 
overcome, then againft men equally ac- 
cuftomed to both, the fight of a fliower 
of Arrows is more available to vidtoiy 
then the cracke of the pieces "J 



AS the Arrow miift neceflarily be ele- 
vated in (hooting to a diftance. Archers 
may be placed in almoft any pofition, 
with refpedl to the other parts of the 
army ; and accordingly we find, that in 
both ancient and modern tadlics, they 
have been placed in the rear, as Well as 

the 

J In ancient battles, when myriads of Archers were 
introduced, the appearance of a difcharge of Arrows 
from the whole army, miift have been inconceivably 
awful. How frequently do we meet with fuch cxpref- 
fions as thefe— excluccre diem telts-^grandine ferri— 
&c» There is a well known reply of Dioneces, to 

a per- 
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the front. Indeed contingent circuill^ 
ftances, fuch as the face of a country, 
whether woody or open, whethermoun^ 
tainous or plain^ would require a varied 
diftribution of the lines of an armj. 

Archers ufually occupied the front, 
and retired between the ranks of the 

heavy- 

m perfon who informed him at the battle of Thenno^ 
pylz, that the Perfian army was fo nmnerous, as to 
obfcure the light of the fun with their Arrows^ ** w« 
{hall then fight in the (hadei faid he^ and not expofed 
tD the heatJ* 

We may judge alfo^ of the immenfe aimber of 
Arrows expended in an engagement, from a circum- 
ibincc mentioned in the Anabafis of Zenophon* The 
troops under the command of Cleat cu8» who were d»* 
vided from the other part of the army, in that batde 
which proved fatal to Cyrus, having lofl their pro* 
irifions, by the enemy plundering their carnp^ were 
obliged to kill the oxen and afles which drew the bag- 
gage waggons. Thefe animals they roaftedby fires 
made of the Perfian Arrow 9^ and arms, which they 
found in prodigious numbers on the field of battle^ 
xi«ar to the place where the camp lay. 

Zenoph,'^g. 275. Am 
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heavy* armed men, as the battle joined. 
It was not uncommon to place them in 
lines, behind thofe of the infantry, as 
they could ad over the heads of the pre- 
ceding ranks j-f- for the fame reafon they • 
fometimes fought behind the cavalry -, but 
when the enemy approached, it was ne- 
ceflaryfor the horfemen to incline for- 
wards, and cover themfelves with their 
ihields.J The Emperor Leo very much 
difapproves of this latter method of 
placing Archers, as from their fituation 
the Arrows being directed high, ** they 
fell on the enemy," he fays, " in a pofition 
which was without efFedl." It is not ob- 
vious, however, why the Arrows elevated 
high, fhould fall without efFedl, as the 
experience of ages has proved the value 
of diftant Archery. 

L 1 Matthew 

+ Zenophon Cyrop.— pg. 167. C— and 226. £• 
J Leo's Taftics.— pg. 93. 
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Matthew Paris and Hoveden mexttioa, 
that the Englifti Archers were mixed 
with the cavalry^ in the time of king 
Stephen. 

At the battle of Crecy, oux Archere 
are faid to have been placed in triangles 
behind the ranks ; and at Poidkiers thejr 
were in the wings, drawn up in the fame 
figure, *• rangez en berfe.^'^^&ee P. Daniel. 

The real advantage of Archers in war^ 
appears, during early periods, to have been 
inconfiderable ^ they feem to be held in 
low eftimation by Hon^r, and are rqMce- 
fented as lurking behind pofts and trees^ 
in order to £hoot ; or under the protedion 
of fome (hield, held over them by the 
hand of a by-ftandef ; thus fighting in 
ambufh, like aflaflins, rather than as 
foldiers. At this period indeed, the 
Archers were armed only with the Bow, 

without 
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Without f^ord or fhkkl ; it would have 
been raflinefs therefore, for them to have 
Altered the battle with a weapon cal- 
culated only for diilant combat ; and this 
may in fome degree, pfcad an cxcufe for 
their feeking flulter,* 

The fame idea with refpedl to Archers, 
was prcfcrved for many centuries. The 
Achoeans, we are told by Polybius, deem- 
ed the Bow an infidious weapon; and 
as they difdained to gain battles, and to 
extend territories by unjuft practices, 
defpifing coaqucft bought by artifice, 
they refolved with the Peloponcfians, that 
Archery Ihould not be ufed among their 
troops; efteeming the manly clofe en- 
L 1 2 counter, 

• II. Lib. 13. L. 714, The Locrian Archers had 
not fword, (hicld, or javelin* 

** Otf y«f l;^o» xo^vOar ^xXKri^tais /mro^a j»ar, 

** Ot»^* E^Of OtTlTl^XS tVXJiCKHT KOll fUtXlV* 5«^** 

Sec alfo Procopius, pg, 6. — Fol, Paris, 
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counter, as the only honourable means 

of viAory.-f- 

The 

i Sec Polybius, Lib, 13. 

Euripides puts the following words in difpraife of 
the Bow, into the mouth of Lycus, who he rcprc- 
fents flighting the feats of Hercules, 
^— — " He, with no merit, held 
" The fame of daring courage, that with beads 
<• He fought, in nought bcfidcs his prowcfs prov'd : 
« His left hand never knew to raife the ihield, 
** Never advanc'd he nigh the fpear, but held 
«< The Bow, a coward's weapon, and to flight 
" Was always prompt ; no proof of manhood, none 
•* Of daring courage is the Bow,*» 

Amphitryon then makes anfwer:— 

«« ■ The man array'd in arms 

*< Is to his arms a flave, and ftationed nigh 

«« 'JVeak hearted daftards, through their cowardife 

« He periflies; or (hould he break his fpear, 

«« What hath he to proteft him from the carnage, 

« His valour thus difarm'd? But he that grafps 

«* The fltilful-aiming Bow, hatli in his hand 

♦« One thing which much avails him, whence he fends 

«* A thoufand Arrows 'gainft the brcaft of others, 

« Himfelf from death defending ; and, his ftand 

« Held diflant, pours his vengeance on his foes, 

« Who fall by unfeen wounds, himfelf fccure, 

" Nor to their arms expofed : for in the fight 

« This is the work of wifdom to annoy 

*' Ihc enemies, fccure from their attack." 

Hercules^ AEU 
1 have copied the tranflation of Potter, 
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The Archers of later times, were 
more favourably regardtd, and as they 
were armed with a ihield, a fword, and 
javelins, as well as the Bow, they were 
not afraid to venture into the midft of 
the battle. J 

Vegetius complains, that the Roman 
Archers had in his time, laid afide their 
armour, and were flain like cattle by the 
Arrows of the Goths. 

Leo, in his tacSlics, direds that every 
Archer (hall be clothed in an entire coat 
of mail, iliall have a poliftied iron hel- 
met, 

;J: The Archers fumifhed with fvvords and targets,* 
ivhen they approached the lines of the enemy, flung 
their Bows behind them, and drew their fvvords. 
The Sarmatians (according to Tacitus) fliot their 
Arrows as they advanced, and preflcd their horfcs 
rapidly, till they came near enough to engage with 
their other weapons, at which time they threw the 
3ow adde* '^ Sarmatac omillb arcu, quo brevius valcnt 
contis gladiifquc ruerent: modo equeflris praelii more, 
frontis ct tcrgi vices/' 

TacUuSy AnnaL Lib, 6.— 35. 
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met, ornamented on the top with a creil; 
a Bow rather above, than beneath the 
power of the nKx>ter, having its cafe 
large and proper. Plenty of bovvftrings, 
and a Quiver with a lid, containing thirty 
or forty Arrows, a javelin and a fword 
fufpcnded to a belt, and alfo a dagger. 

The Englifli had formerly Archers 
both on foot, and mounted on horfes; 
but the latter do not appear to have been 
very generally introduced in war, before 
the fourteenth century. § Lord Lyttleton 
fays, «* I read of no Archers on horfe- 
back in the age of Henry 11. unlefs they 
■were comprehended under the term 
feroientesy fome of which were light 

hoffe^ 

^ ** Archers were drawn from the yeomanry, and 
fccmcd to have fcivcd on fool, as attendants on ihc 
vaflfals who held by knight's fcrvice, and at their 
charge; or, foractimcs, under the pay, and at the 
charge of the King." 

LyttUton's Henry 11. Fo!p III. pg. 90. 
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horfe-men : but in the time of Edward III. 
mention is made^ in a roll of par* 
liament^ of two hundred Archers on 
horfeback; and in the feventh year of 
Richard 11. the bifliop of Norwich^ 
offered to ferve the king abroad with 
three thoufand men at arms, and two 
thoufand five hundred Archers, well 
horfed and appointed. And when Lionel 
Earl of Clarence (fon of Edward III.) 
went with an army into Ireland, he 
carried with him thither many Archers 
on horfeback, whofe pay was fix-pence 
a man per dieniy Tquires in the fame 
army, being rated at one fhilling a man 
per diem, the knights at two jfhillings, 
and the baronets at four (hillings. There 
were likewife fome Archers at fmir-pencc 
per diem, who, I prefume, ferved on foot. 
The Earl of Ormonde had under him, 
befides his knights and Tquires, twenty 
boblers armed, and twenty not armed; 

the 
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the pay of the former being fix-pence 
a ^itQQper diem^ and of the latter four- 
pence, Thefe hobkrs were Irifli horfe- 
men, fo called becaufe they ferved on 

hobbiesr^ 

Montfaucon in his work, entitled, 
•* Les Monumens de la Monarchies PI. 30^ 
VoL IV. has given a rcprefentation of 
the meeting of Henry VIII. and Francis L 
on the 'Afield of the cloth of gold ^ be- 
tween Guifnes and Ardres, in France. -f- 
The kings are on horfeback, followed 
by their refpedtive attendants ; and thofe 
of Henry are principally Archers mounted 
on horfes, carrying their Long-bows 
with thcm^ 

I have not difcovered, that the drefs of 
the horfe Archers, differed in any ma- 
terial 

• Sec Lyttlcton's Iliflory Henry II. Vol. III. pg. 220* 

+ If the Reader wi{h to fee an account of this 
fupcrb affair, he will End it dcfcribed in Robertfon's 
Charles V. Vol. II. 
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terial point, from that worn by the foot* #:k^^ ' 

The latter were well fortified from the 
attack of fwords, or Arrows, by the 
ftrength of their defeniive appareL Their 
limbs were guarded by a coat of mail, 
in which they moved at liberty, ind in 
which they drew their Bow without 
reftraint. They wore an helmet or 
fkull-cap fitting clofe to their head, and 
had body-armour. 

Befides the Bow, they were armed 
with a Target and fword, which, while 
they were engaging with Arrows, was 
fufpended on the left fide« They carried 
a Quiver containing twenty-four Arrows, 
fometimes on the back, and fometimes 
on the right fide; but the Arrows ufed 
in adlion, were held under a belt, to 
which the fword was hung.§ Eight of 

,^ Mm thefc 

• «^ 

§ Sec the Frontifpiecc. 
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thefe Arrows were generally lighter thart 
the reft, and were ufed to annoy the 
. enemy at a great diflance. We may well 
fay, at a great diftance, for an ancient 
Bow, we are told by Mr. Grofe, (who 
quotes Nead) would throw one of thefe 
four hundred yards. || 

Our Archers formerly, alfo, carried a 
leaden maul, with which the wounded 
were finally difpatched. This inftru- 

ment 



II The force of Arrows is well inftanced by a faft 
recorded in the Journal of Edward VI. which 
Mr. Grofe quotes from Burnett's Hifloiy of the Refor- 
mation. An hundred Archers belonging to the King's 
guard Ihot at an inch board, fingly, two Arrows each, 
and afterwards all together. Some of thefe Arrows 
pierced through this, and into another board placed 
behind it, although the wood was extremely folid and 
firm» 

An ancient Bow, fays P« Daniel, Vol. II» 606, 
would carry further than a Fufil, and to the di (lance of 
600 paces* If he means common military paces, each 
of which may con fi ft of two feet, or rather more, the 
diftance of the range may be fet down as full 400 
yards. 
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ment was known among the Englifli and 
Scotch, as early as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and continued to be 
ufed by them till the middle of the 
fixteenth. This weapon was fometimes 
twenty-five pounds in weight, and had an 
iron hoop on each end, to prtvent the 
lead indenting on the edges. Its handle 
was five feet long, and it was ufually 
carried on the back* 

It is fomcthing extraordinary, that the 
Laplanders have reprefented their great 
God Thor, with a Bow in one hand and 
a Mallet, or Maul, in the other. They 
fay this God wounds the evil Daemons 
with his Bow, and then daflies out their 
brains with the Maul.* 

Befides the defenfive armour worn by 

each individual, there was an expedient 

M m 2 by 

♦ Shcffcr's Hittory of Lapland. 
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by which the troops were often protc6lecl 
from the effe<fts of Archery. One of the 
mofl: beautiful, as well as ufeful manoeu- 
vres, in the ancient difcipline, was cal- 
culated to ward off the miffive weapons* 
The I'eftudoy was in ufe among the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Englifh, and 
others; and was often executed with 
wonderful addrefs. According to Potter, 
it was formed ** when the foldiers, drawn 
up clofe together, and the hindermoft 
ranks bowing theikifelves, placed their 
Targets above their beads ; as if we fup- 
pofe the firft rank to ftand ered, the reft 
to ftoop lowo: and lower by degrees, till 
the lafl rank kneeled upon the ground ^ 
the men in front and on the fides holding 
their Targets before their bodies, the reft 
covering the heads of thofe that were 
placed before them -, fo that the whole 
body refembled a pent houfe, or roof 
^oyered with tile, down which the ene* 

my'5 
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my*s miflive weapons eafily glided with- 
out prejudice to the foldiers beneath. ''-f* 

The formation of the Teftudo is often 
mentioned by our old Chronicle writers, 
and feems to have been much ufed in this 
Jcingdom in early times, againft the force 
of Arrows and Javelins»§ 

Our ancient Archers, as well as thofc 
cf France, were accuftomed, at the be- 

fieging 

+ *' M. Antoninus advcrfus Parthos, qui indnita 

piultttudine fagittarum exercitum ejus obrucbat, fub- 

fidere fuos, & tedudinem facere juiFit, fupra quam 

tranfmiflis fagittas fine militum noxa exhauftus eft 

hoftis/' 

Frontini Strataganata^ pg» 159* 

According to the difpofition of the Macedonian 
J^halanx, the men were drawn up in column 1 ftxteea 
deep. Polybius tells us, that the five foremofb ranks 
only, prelentcd their fpears, of fourteen cubits in 
length, to the front; while the remainder of thofe in 
|he rear, inclining their pikes a little, over the (houldcrs 
of the ranks before them, defended the men beneath* 
from the miflive weapons of the encmy^ 

See Polybius y Lib, 17, pg» 26* 
§ Sec the Quotation from Jf.dcBur^o. pg. 215* 
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fieging of towns, to protcdl themfelves 
by a very large kind of fhield, which 
was placed on the ground before them, 
aAd which warded off the attacks of 
the enemy ; while they from their am- 
bufh, kept up a perpetual difcharge of 
Arrows on thofe who ventured on the 
walls^ and whilft the larger engines and 
battering-rams were exerting their efforts 
in forcing a breach* G. Britton makes 
mention of thefe large fhields, as ufed 
by our King John, when attacking a 
town in Anjou.* 

Befides thefe expedients ufed againft 
the attacks of an army, the old Englifli 
Archers had a method of protecting 

them- 

• Tunc pracccdcbat cum Parma Garcio, J fub qua. 
Nil fibi formtdans obfedos damnidcabat. 
AiTidue potcrat nee ab illis damnificari 
Afleribus latis dum Parma protegit ipfum, 

X Garcio, is an old word for a boy,— Garcon in French : thefe (hietds 
were carried about by boys. See P. Daoicly Vol. I. pg. 554. 
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thcmfelves from the approach of the 
cavalry. Each Bowman carried with ' 
him one, and fometimes two large flakes, 
fharpened at each end. Thefe wej;e 
placed in the earth before the lin^, pre- 
fenting their points on a level with the 
the breads of the horfes, and oppofmg 

their purfuit.-f- 

The 

+ Grofe, Vol. I. 1 49. 

Wc find alfo the following palTage in P. Joviu», 

refpe£ling the ancient Englifh Archery :— .," Apud 

Anglos in fagittis unica fpes et praecipua gloria, crebris 

vi^oriarum provcntibus, parta eft* £as minimo digito 

craHiores, bicubitalefque, et hamato pracfixas ferro^ 

ingentibus ligneis arcubus intorquent : tanta vi artcque, 

ut ad primos pracfertim i6lus, fquamofum thoracem 

aut loricam facile penetrent. His e Roman a difciplina 

mos eft, vallum geftare, et dimenfo fpatio proiinus, 

ubi hoftis fucrit in confpeftu, in orbem fe munirc. 

Palos enim terctec utrinque ferrea cufpide praeacutos in 

hodem vertunt* In medio autem ed ferreus annulus, 

quo perpetua faepc reftc vinciuntur, Circumvallati in 

hunc modum, locvo pcde in ima parte palum premunt; 

et divaricatis cruribus, panfifque lacertis, fagittas ex- 

cutiunt. Interna autem fmidri brachii ofTca tabclla 

contegunt, ne manicx rugis rccurrentis nervi impel us 

elidatur, 

P. jfov.Brytan, DefcripU Pg. 21. 

Inter Bald Script, Ang. 
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The principal ufes for which Archert 
were valued in battle, have been divided 
under the eight following heads, viz. 

J. — To begin the fight at a dillance. 

2.-— To provoke the enemy, to harrafs 
and draw him out of his advantageous 
poft. 

3.— To wound the enemy at a diftance. 

4.— To diforder the enemy as he makei 
his approach. 

5.— To gall the horfes. 

6.— To cope with, and hinder efforts 

cf the light armed troops of their antago- 

iiiAs. 

7. — To fcout and difcover ambu(hes^ 

as well as to lie in ambufh themfelves. 

8. — In making fpcedy and fudden at- 
tempts in time of battle.|| 

We find from Arrian and other writers 
«a ta£tic8, that in ancient battles, the 

flingers> 

I Strutt, Vol. lU 
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flingers, a part of the auxiliary troops, 
diredted their weapons againft the wooden 
and fmall arms of the enemy, but that 
the principal ufe of the Archers was in 
annoying the cavalry. This part of an 
enemy's army, not only prefented a 
number of large objc(9:s to aim at, but 
it has fometimes happened alfo, that a 
fingle flight of Arrows-f- has turned all 
into diforder and confufion. The horfcs 
and their riders were always in compleat 
armour, and a difcharge of Arrows fome- 
N n times 

+ The efFe£b ptoduced on the eye by a number 
of Arrows paiCng through the air from one army 
to another, is a circumflance which, by no Poet who 
has fung of war, could be pafTed unnoticed. One 
might fill pages from every language with beautiful 
allufions to this fubjefi. 

The appearance of an Arrow on the wing, viewed 
on the fide, is fingularly interefling. * Its fleady move- 
ment — the curve it defcribes— its afccnding and de- 
fcending motion — its velocity, &c» are all fources of 
beauty which never fail to excite agreeable feelings in 
the mind, and even lead us to attribute a&ive powers, 
for a moment, to the (haft* Weaknefs and ftrength 

are 
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times darkened the Iky by their numbers j 
we muft conceive therefore the immcnfc 
and fudden noife thefe muft occafion in 
falling on the metallic coverings which 
oppofed them.§ 

The opening of a battle, aecompanierf 
with every horrid noife which could be 
contrived ; the found of miffive weapons 
and the cries of the wounded^ has thus 
excited fo much terror amcmg the horfes, 
as efFcftually to overcome the difciplinc 

and 

are welt exprefled b^ the Arrow whtch srrivei fhort, 
or which paflcs far over the Target ; and the different 
degreeiof fwiftoefs perceptible in Arrows, from Bows 
of various powers, imnediately afibciait the ideas of 
bodily vigour and eneiigy, in various degrees of 
ftrength* This is not fantaflic*-«it is thus we feel 
pleafure from the obje£ls in nature which furround us. 
Vegetables fpeak the language of the paflions wclK 
Does not the ftorm make every hedge enraged; and 
have we not the weeping willowB? We give thefe 
mental afie&ions* 

§ Inlendunt acres arcus, amentaque torquent. 
Stemttur omnc folum tclis, turn fcuta cavaeque 
Dant fonitum flictu galeae ; pugna afpera furgit. 
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«iid render the whole fquadron coufufed. 
la Livy, wc read that the Cretan Archers 
compleatly routed the army of AntiochuSj, 
and turned his cavalry into flight by a 
ftorm of Arrow** 

The dephants and camels which were 
by fome nations introduced in battle, 
proved admirable marks for the ikill of 
the Archers, and if their Arrows chanced 
Co turn thefe atdmals into diiorder, both 
the bafe and ftq[)erftru£tuKe were ufually 
overthrown. 

We fhall not wonder at the relatiomfi 
we hear of the furious and frantic ads 
thefe animals have committed, if we 
confider the excruciating pain a well 
direded Arrow muft produce. [j Thqr 
were indeed well protcded with armour 
Nn 2 on 

I See an account of the wound ZiCca received by 
«» Arrow, in Gilpin's Lives of the Reformers. Pg« 3p6« 
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on the front, but the hinder parts were 
more cxpofed; and when their heads were 
by any means turned from the enemy, the 
Arrows and Javelins being directed under 
their tails, inflidted mortal wounds with 
the fcvereft pain.* 

Animals, however, are now no longer 

the objedls of Archery, and as the ufe of 

fire-arms has expelled the Bow from the 

field, we may hope in future, to have no 

. reafon of lamenting its cruelties. 

Before I clofe this chapter, I cannot 
forbear faying a few words with refpedl 
to modem Archeryt confidercd as an 
amulement.'f' 

The 

* ** Sub caudis qua maxime molli cute vulnera 

accipiunt, fodicbant."— 

Vegetius Pg, 326. 

+ Among the amufements in which the Bow has 
borne a part, we (hall End none more extraordinary 

th«n 
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The value of agreeable amuferaents 
muft be felt by all people, as the moft 

important 

than the following ; an account of which is recorded 
in Plot's Hiftory of StafFordfhirc:^ 

" At JbbotSf or now rather Pagds BromUy^ they 

had alfo within memory, 'a fort of fport, which they 

celebrated at Chriilmas, (in New-year, or Twelfth- 

day,) caird The Hobby -horfc Dance , from a perfon that 

carried the image of an Horfe between his legs, made 

of thin boards, and in his hand a Bow and Arraw^ 

which palling through. a hoU in the Bow^ and ftopping 

upon a folder ft had in it, he made a /napping noife 

as he drew it to and fro', keeping time with the mufic : 

with this man danced fix others, carrying on their 

fhoulders as many Rein-dccr's fuads^ three of them 

painted tohiU^ and three rcd^ with the Arms of the 

chief families (viz. of Paget, Bagor Sind JVells,) to whom 

the revenues of the town chiefly belonged, depiftcd on 

the palms of them, with which they danced the Hays, 

and other Country Dances, To tliis Hobhy-horfc Dance^ 

there alfo belonged a poty which was kept by turns, 

by four or five of the chief of the town, whom they 

called Reeves, who provided cakes and ale to put in this 

pot: all people who had any kindnefs for the good 

intent of the inftitution of the ^ort, giving hence a 

piece for themfelves and families ; and fo foraigners 

too, that came to fee it: with which money, (the 

charge of the cakes and ale being defrayed,) they not 

only repaired their Church, but kept their Poor too : 

which charges are not now perhaps fo cheerfully 

borne.'* 

PWs Ilijlory of Stafford/Iiire, pg. 430. 
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important advantages in {ockty are in 
ibme fiegree fubjed to their influciKe. 
If we fay health is interefted and improved 
by Archery, it will feem a fuiHcient reafon 
for its being efleemed an elegible and . 
ufeful amufcment ; and if it can be fhewQ 
to poflefs fome valuable qualification 
which do not accompany other diveriions» 
the propriety of it will be more ccxifpi- 
cuous. 

That Archery poflcflcs many excel'* 
Imces as an amuiement, will require littk 
trouble to prove. It is an exercifc adapted 
to every age and every degree of firength, 
and the blood may be driven with any 
required velocity, by increafing or dimi* 
nifhing the power of the Bow made vfc 
of. It is not neceflarily laborious, as it 
may be difcontinued at the moment it 
becomes fatiguing; a plcafure not to be en- 
joyed by the hunter, who, having finiihed 

his 
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his chafe, perceives that he muft crown 
his toils with an inanimate ride of forty 
miles to his bed. Archery is attended 
with no cruelty. It ftieds no innocent 
blood, nor does it torture harmlefs ani- 
mals; charges which lie heavy againft 
fome other amufements. 

It has been faid a reward was formerly 
offered to him who could invent a new 
pJeafure.J Had fuch a reward been held 
forth by the ladies of the prefent day, he 
who introduced Archery as a female 
exen:ifc, would have defervedly gained 
the prize. It is unfortunate that there 
are few diverfions in the open air, in 
which women can join with fatisfadtion ; 
and as their fedentary life renders motion 

necef- 

X Xerxes opum Rcgiarum oftentatione eximia, co 
ufque luxuria gaudebat, ut cdid^o praemium ei proponc- 
ret qui novum voluptatis genus reperiflet." 

Vol' Max* L* 9* Ch. 1 1, 
Set alfe Briffmius it rtg. Pers. 148. 
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ncceflary to health, it is to be lamented 
that fuch fuitablc amufements have been 
wanting to invite them. Archery, has, 
however, contributed admirably to fupply 
this defc(ft, and in a manner the moft 
defirable that could be wished* 

But I do not intend to fing the praifes 
of this elegant art in their full extent. 
Fafhion now introduces it to the world, 
and with far greater fuccefs than that 
which may probably attend my reafoning 
and feeble panegyrics. I fubjoin a wifli, 
however, that this fafhion may be uni- 
verfally cultivated and approved -, and may 
we fee the time when (with Statius) it 
can be faid, 

** Pudor eft nefcire fagittas/'§ 

^ It i» a reproach to be unfkilful wilh the Bow. 
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CHAP. XIL 



On the ARBALEST. 

IN my rcfearch with regard to the 
Long-bow, many fadls and obfervations 
relating to the Arbaleft, unavoidably oc- 
cured to my notice 5 and as that weapon 
was formerly fo generally employed in 
Europe, for feveral centuries, I hare 
been induced to admit a fhort account of 
it, among thofe things having a connexion 
with Archery, which it was intended 
this Effay (hould illuftrate. 

• We are not informed at what period 

the Crofs-bow was firft introduced to 

the world, but it is by fome faid to 

O o have 
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have derived its origin from the Cretans > 
by others it is afcribed to the inhabitants 
of Sicily. Many varieties, on the large 
fcale, were ufed in the miHtary operations 
of the Greeks and Romans; and that fome 
of thofe engines, called Ballijia^ were 
contrived on this principle, appears from 
figures on the Trajan and Antonine 
pillars. Thefe, however, were exceed- 
ingly ftrong, and capable of emitting 
large javelins ; but there were others of 
fmaller dimenfions, which anfwered the 
purpofe of the Arbaleft, . 

Authors difagree, in defcribing that 
engine called the Scorpion. Ammianus 
Marcellinus mentions, that it was the 
fame as the Onager, an inftrument ufed 
to projeft ftones.* Vitruvius contradidts 

this 

• As little hiftorlcal extravagances arc fomciimes 
ufcful in enlivening a dull page, I fhall here mention 
a few fafts which are recorded concerning the vaft 
power of thcfc military engines, the Scorpion, Onager 

and 
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this aflertion, and fays, that it was fmaller, 
and could be managed by a fmgle perfon 
alone; and Ifodorus defcribes it as a par* 
ticular kind of Arrow. "f- But, however 
true thefe afTertions may be, we find that 
Vegetius exprefsly fays it was the fame 
as the common Crofs-bow. J 

O o 2 This 

and Ballifta. Amtnianus Marcelliniis reports, that a 
man was ftruck by a ftone from a Scorpion, and was 
fo completely {htvered to atoms, that no part of his 
whole body could be any where perceived. — " Adeo 
ut ntjigna quidem totius corporis nq/c£rctur""Sec pg. 312, 

Jofephus has dill more marvellous tales. A man, 
he tells us, (landing near him on the wall of a town 
which was befieged, had his head taken off by a ftone, 
which flew with it to the diftance of three ftadia. And 
as a pregnant woman was walking before the door of 
her houfe, a ftone from a Ballifta having ftruck her, 
it tore the infant from her body, and carried it 
CfquaUingJ the fpace of half a ftadium. 

J^epk. Hifi. Vol. 11. pg. 1720. OxJ. Edit. 

+ Stcwechii, Com. ad Veget. 

% *' Scorpiones dicebant, quas nuncc manuba- 
tiftas vocant." 

Veget. L. 4. Ch. 22. £^ 2. i5« 

Crofs-bows are called " Scorpiones manu** in more 
modern works. — See Foglicta. Hift. Genuenfium, 
pg* 352.— £• in the colleSion of Graevius and 
Burmaoi Vol. I* 
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This inftmment is not omitted by 
Montfaucon. In PI. 79. Vol. IV. there 
is a reprefentation of one which is called 
by Heron (a great engineer) x'*s^»^'^€^ the 
bandBalliJla, and is (imilar to the ancient 
Crofs-bow. It is drawn as if compofed 
of two pieces, the flock and the Bow. 
In the middle of the flock, which is a 
piece of wood, about three times as broad 
as thick, there is a grove, whofe fides 
are elevated fomewhat above the furface 
of the flock. In this grove, the Arrow 
is placed ; and the Bow is fixed at the 
end of it in fuch a pofition, that the 
firing fweeps the whole length in dif- 
charging, and catches the Arrow which 
IS placed in it, as thofe modern ones do 
yrhich fhoot bolts. This kind is pro- 
perly the Scorpion, and differs in con- 
flrudion from the modern Crofs-bow^ 
in the parts from whence the firing is fet 
at liberty i which will be hereafter fhewed. 

The 
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The Ballifta^ or Arcuballifb, is faid to 
have been introduced among the Roman 
weapons, about the time of Conftantine, 
or rather before ;§ but it remained among 
the arms of the auxiliaries, and feems to 
have been little efteemed by the regular 
troops. 

Among the Englifh, the firft mention 
of the Crofs-bow, that I have obferved, 
is in Speed; who quotes Johannes 
Pomarius.* He fays of the Saxons, 
that their arms were long fpears, broad 
fwords, and the Crofs-bow.\ This 
weapon, however, does not appear to 
have been very much in ufe, till fome 

years 

§ Circum feculum Conflantini, aut paulo ante^ 
videtur in militiam receptu 

Fxiijd LtXm 

♦ Johannes Pomarius wrote the Saxon Hiftofy in 
Ihc German language,— See Frefnoy, Vol. XI. 

t Speed, pg, 287. 
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years after thofe people firft entered our 
ifland. 

It is not entirely certain what kind of 
Bow was ufed by the Normans at the 
defeat of Harold. Mr. Barrington fup- 
pofes it to have been the Arbaleft^ but 
our old hiftorians fay little on the fubjedt 
Fabian and others mention, that Harold 
was wounded in the eye, but they do 
not fpcak of the kind of Arrow which 
gave the wound. 

We may conclude, I think, almofl; 
without a doubt, that William himielf 
ihot an Arbaleft. A paflage in Sir 
J. Hay ward's life of that King, fays, 
that the conqueror ** was ftately and 
majeftical in his figure ; of good ftature, 
but in ftrength admirable, infomuch as 
no man was able to draw his Bow, which 
he could bend fitting upon his horfe, 
Jlr etching out the firing with bisJootJ^ 

In 
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In order to underftand this fentence 
clearly, it will be neceflary to fay a few 
words on the conftrudtion of Crofs- 
bows, 

Thefe inftruments being of wood, 
horn, or fteel, were of various degrees 
of power; the weaker ones were bent 
by the hands alone; but to draw the 
larger and more powerful, there was a 
kind of ftirrup affixed, into which one 
foot, and fometimes both feet were 
placed, in order to affift in moving the 
ftring. P. Daniel quotes a line from 
Britton, which fhews that the feet were 
ufed in the manner fpoken of.§ 

We Jhave only to conceive, therefore, 
that William had a Crofs-bow of this . 
kind ; and that he could, even on horfe- 
back, bend this ftrong weapon, with 
his foot placed in the ftirrup affixed to it. , 

An 

§ '< BallilU duplici tenfa pede mifTa fagitta/' 
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An exprcffion made ufe of by our old 
fiiftorian. Thorn, feems to imply the ufe 
of the Arbalcft among the troops, at the 
battle of Haftings. He fays, the Nor- 
mins entered the field with drawn Bows, 
*' arcubus ten^s.*'\\ It is well known that 
Arbalefters frequently carried their wea- 
pons with the firing drawn, and the 
Arrow placed ready to (hoot; and indeed 
it became necefTary in more recent times 
to make a law prohibiting perfons from 
travelling on the highways with loaded 
Crofs-bows, as paflengers were much 
annoyed by the danger of an accidental 
difcharge. The expreflion, therefore, 
** with drawn Bows,*' applies with pro- 
priety to the Arbaleft, and cannot be 
interpreted of the Long- bow .J 

I have 

I Sec Thorn, pg« i57«^— Anglic. Script. Poft Bedam, 

j: The cuftom of ufing the foot in (tringing the 
Arbalefl, may have been very ancient^ perhaps, if we 

judge 
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t have not been able to difcover the 
leaft hint, which enables us to judge of 
the kind of Bow from which the Arrow 
ifliied, that gave the fatal wound to 
William Rufus, wjiile hunting on New 
Forcft. 

In the time of Henty IL we find 
feveral facfts fpoken of, which fhew the 
Crofs-rbow to have been vety common 
in that reign. In 1172, the conqueft 
of Ireland was undertaken by the troops 
of this king; ^d feveral detachments 
were fcnt forth, in each of which Archers 
are particularly mentioned^ The party 
commanded by Fitz-Stephcns was firft 
P p landed 

judge from a circumfUnce mentioned by Pitifcus :-« 
" In fiurgundiae noftro agro Alexienfi propre Arnc* 
turn repertae funt baud ita pridem duae icunculae, five 
(igilla argentea, unum militis quafi legionarii, pari 
certe habitu, veterani, barbati, & vultu retoridoy hu* 
jufmodi ArcnbaUifiam ad ptdem tendert conantis: alterum 
juvenis imberbis, in linea militari monolore, & arcum 
tcndentis. In urna vitrea fub terra invenu funt%" 
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landed in Ireland, and confifted of thirty 
knights, fixty 'fquires, and three hundred 
Archers.* The Englifli armies drove all 
before them; and Rapin explains this 
circumftance by obferving, ** that it is 
almoft incredible, that the Irifh, who 
were exceedingly numerous, (hould fuffer 
themfelves to be overrun by an handful 
of Englifhmen. The reafon is imputed 
to their great dread of the Englifli Crg/r- 
bowp the ufe of which, till then, was 
unknown to them/'-f- 

Little is faid of the inftrument in our 
hiftory from this period till about fixty 
years afterwards ; when Richard I. was 
killed by an Arrow from one of them, . 
at the fiege of Chaluz. . 

This 

♦ Hume, Ch, 9. 

f Rapin, Vol. !• pg. 235. 

Wc have before obfcrvcd, (pg, 219) that Archery 
was lirfl made known to the Irifli in Henry the Second's 
invafion* 
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This fad: is mentioned by almoft all 
our hiftorians. Speed fays, ** that when 
Richard was at the fiege of this caftle, 
an Arbalefter ftanding on the wall, and . 
feeing his time, charged his fteel Bow 
with a fquare Arrow, or Quarrel, making 
firft prayer to God that he would direft 
the fhot, and deliver the innocency of 
the befieged from oppreflion. Where- 
upon difcharging it, as the king was 
viewing the caftle, within the diftancc 
of fuch an engine j and the king, (upon 
hearing the Bow go off) Hooping with 
his head, was mortally wounded in the 
left fhoulder/'§ 

When the king lay ill of his wound, 
fays the fame author, he defired the pcr- 
fon who had ihot him to be fent for. 
Bertram Gurdan, or Bertram de Gurdom, 
for that was his name, was accordingly 
P p z brought 

^ Speed, pg. 481, 
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brought before him; apd being afkcd 
by Richard, What could induce him tq 
do fb unprovoked an injury ? Bertram 
replied, ** Thou haft killed with thy 
own hand, my father and my two bro- 
thers, and now thou wifheft to kill me, 
therefore take thy revenge, whatever it 
be."* Richard, however, did not (hew 
^y refentment againft Bertram pn this 
occaiion, but behaved in a manner fome- 
what heroicaK He pardoned his oiFehcej^ 
Jfet him at liberty, and made him a prcfcnt 
of an hundred {hillings fterling. But as 
foon as the king was dead, one Markadey, 
an officer in the king's confidence, appre- 
hended him again, and put him tp death 
^1 a Qipft crael manner. 

It 

• * See Ang^ Script Poft* Bedain«--*Hoveden, pg. 450. 
«-Stow, pg.3i6«- Grafton, pg. 197. 

]n Camden are thefe lines on the death of Richard :— 

<' Iftius in morte perimit Fonnica Leonem 
<* f^oh dolor! in tantc funcyc mundus obit/' 
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It is well known that Richard was 
expert in the management of the Crofs- 
bow, and that he killed many perfons 
with his own hand. Brompton, when 
fpcaking of the king's death, feems to 
rejoice that h? met with fp deferved ^ 
fat?.jj 

It appears, that in England, Crofs- 
bow-men were very common in the 
reign of Henry III. Matthew Paris fays 
they attended the army, and generally 
preceded the main body of it, at the 
diftance of a mile** 

I per- 
il " Ipfc (Richardus) fiquidem hoc genus fagittahdi, 
quod arcubaliftarum dicitur, jamdudum fopitum, in 
ufum, ut dicitur, rcvocavit, undc et in eo pcritus 
plurcs manu propria percmit, quo et ipfc poftraoduta 
in terra propria inproemunitus, et inopinatc interiit, 
^eque enim lex^ uUa aequior cK, 

« Quam nccis artifices arte pcrire fua/* 

Brompt. pg. 12^^^ 

* Baliftarii quoque, corum cxcrcitum fcmper prxi- 
tan^ uno fere milliari. 

Mcit. Paris, VM L pg. 295. Anno 1217. 

And 
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' I perceive nothing remarkable with 
refpedl to the Crofs-bovv, from this time 
till the reign of Edward IIL-f- when 
in the year 1363, the king wrote to the 
fheriffs of London, on account of the 
decline of Archery; and ordered that 
*' they fliould caufe public proclamation 
to be made ; that every citizen, at leifure 
times and holidays, ufe in their recreations 
Cows and Arrows, or Pellets, or Bolts, 
(thcfe Bolts were the Arrows ufed for 
Crofs-bows, as will be (hewn hereafter) 
and learn the art of Ihooting/' 

From 

And again, pg. 589—42 — An. 1242, — '< Erant 
aulcm in cxcrcitu Regis Anglorum tunc mille fexccnri 
inilites, & viginti mill a dc pcdeflri expeditione, et fep- 
tinge nti Arcubaliftariu" 

+ In Rymcr, indeed, is the following paffage vrith 

rcfpeft to Crofs -bow-men :— " Libcravit quatuor ho- 

minibus ad Arma, quatuor Balidariis & quatuor fagit- 

tariis in munitionc Caflri dc Shirburn commorantibus." 

Reign of Edward 11. See Rym.r, ViL III. pg, ti ^. 

And again, Vol. Ill, pg. 946, two hundred Crofs-^ 
bow-men arc fpokcn of, Anno 1322, 
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From the reign of this king, till the 
time of Richard. II. nothing occurs 
worth relating, in regard to the Crofs-bow 
in this country. It was, however, made 
ufe of at Bofworth field, 14S5; and 
there is an Arbaleft in the Lichfield 
Mufeum, which was found on the place 
of battle. 

The fucceeding king, Henry VII. was 
more partial to the Long-bow than the 
Arbaleft; and in the nineteenth year of 
his reign, forbade the ufe of the latter, 
in order to encourage the practice of the 
former. § It is from this period, we 
may date the decline of the Crofs-bow 
in this country, as in the following reigns 
it was but Httle in efteem. Henry VI I L 
indeed, inftituted a fociety of Archers^ 

called 



§ 19th Henry VII. ?h. 4. — " No man fhall fhopt 
in a Crofs-bow, without the King's licence, except he 
be a Lord, or have two hundred mark land." 
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called the Fraternity of St. George, to 
encourage the pradtice of the Arbaleft and 
Long-bow ; but the Arbaleft appears to 
have been very little ufed : that king alfo^ 
made a law which tended very much to 
check the ufe of it. Stat. 33. Ch. 6. 
complains that divers murders had been 
perpetrated by means of Crofs-bows; 
and that malicious and evil-minded 
perfons carried them ready bent and 
charged with Quarrels, to the great 
annoyance of paflengers on the high*ways. 
The aft therefore reftrains this cuftom, 
and ordains that thofe who are pofleiTed 
of lands to the value of an hundred 
pounds per annum, {hall alone ufe the 
Crofs-bow i and that they fhall not ride 
' with them on the king's high-way, nor 
(hoot within arquarter of a mile of any 
city, or market town, under a penalty 
for fo doing. 

The 
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I'he 25. Hen. VIIL Ch. 17. Is nearly 
to the fame efFed as the preceding, and 
there are feveral others of the fame 
import, made in this king's reign ; after 
which period, few or no laws have taken 
notice of the Arbaleft. 

In France, Arbalefters fecm to have 
been in ufe as early as the time of Louis 
le Gros. There is a paffage in Duchefne's 
Hiftory of France, which mentions both 
Archers (hooting by the hand, and Crofs- 
bow-men.* 

This inflrument, during the beginning 
of the reign of Philip the Auguft, was 
fo far difufed, that not one was to be 
found among his troops. P, Daniet 
quotes the following " paflage from 
William Britton, who wrote his Philip- 
Q^q pics, 

* *< Cum magna Militari, fagittaria manu & Ballif- 
taria, obviaffct."-— F(?/, IF. pg. 284. 
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pics in the end of the twelfth century, 
and who fpeaking of the age of this king, 
has thefe words: — 

'< Francigenis noflrls illis ignota dlebus 

*' Res erat omnino quid Baliflarlus arcus 

^< Quid Balliila foret, nee habcbat in agmine toto 

*^ Rex quemquam fciret annis qui talibus uti.'* 

The reafon given for the difcontinuance 
of the Arbaleft, during the time of Philip 
the Auguft, appears to be, that that 
weapon was prohibited, by a Canon of 
the fecond Lateran Counfil, holden in 
1 139, as hateful to God^ and unfit to be made 
fife of among Cbrijiians.'f But although 
the Canon was ftridlly obferved for fome 

years, 

+ " Artem illam mortiferam & Deo odibllem Balif- 
tariorum & Sagittariorum adverfus Chriflianos & 
i Catholicos exerceri de extemo fub anathemate pro* 
hibemus.'*— Can. 30. 



And'alfo, 4th Lateran Counfil, Can. 18: — " Nullis 
quoque clericus rotariis aut Balidariis aut hujufmodi 
viiis fanguinem praeponatur." This may allude to the 
the larger engines, but I do not imagine it does, in 
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years, and until the commencement of 
the reign of Philip ; it was neverthelefs, ^ 
fbon after, revived among v^arlike inftru- 
ments by that king -, and he is fuppofed 
to have taken example from the condud: 
and advice of our Richard I. who brought 
the weapon into great repute during his 
expeditions on the Continent, in the 
time of Philip, with whom he was in- 
timate.§ 

At the fiege of Turin, in 1536, 
P. Daniel fays there was but one Arba- 
lefter in the French army ; but he was 
fo expert that he killed more perfons than 
any of thofe ufing the Harquebufs, 

CLq 2 The 

^ Britton fays, Richard revived the Arhaled in 
France : the Poet introduces Atropos, one of the Dcf- 
tiniet, as decreeing the King's death by that weapon. 

•* Hac volo, non alia Richardum morte perire: 
*' Ut qui Francigenis Ballifla: primitus ufum 
" Tradidit, ipfc fui rem primitus experiatur ; 
♦* Quamquc alios docuit, in fc vim fentiat artis." 

Philip. Lib. 7. 
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The fame the Genoefe have acquired 
by their fkilful management of the Crofs-? 
bow^ induced me to fearch tlie hiftories 
of that ftatc, in order to difcover the 
period in which it became fo much iq 
favour among them. Thefe people are 
celebrated very early, for their ingenuity 
[ in contriving warlike engines, and for 
their matchlefs Ikill in managing them. 
The fuccefs 'which attended the Chrifti- 
ans, at the liege of Jerufalem, in ii00j| 
is attributed principally to the mechanical 
talents of the Genoefe ^ but although a 
variety of arms and engines of war, fuch 
as battering-rams, towers of wood to 
mount the walls of cities, ballifta?, &c, 
are enumerated by feme Italian writers^ 
I have not, however, difcovered that the 
Arbaleft is any where exprefsly named. 
But it is reafonable to fuppofe this inftru- 
pient w£is then in ufe among them, as 

they 
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they are faid to have had all kindj of 
miffive weapons.* 

In the beginning of the thirteenth and 
until the middle of the fifteenth century, 
Crofs-bow-men arc uniformly made 
mention of among the Genoefe troops. 
From Juftiniano we leam» that in the 
year 1225, twenty Arbalefters mounted 
on horfeback, and one hundred on foot, 
having Bows of horn, were then employ- 
ed in the army of the ftate.|| Five hundred 
were fent againft the Milanefe, in 1245, 
^d thefe unfortunate men being placed 

in 

* Taflb, in his " GierufaUmme Li^erata,^' makes 
mention of the Arbalcft, and Quarrels, which wcne 
the Arrows ufed for that kind of Bow:—- 

« Quinci Ic frombc, e le BaUfire, c gli archi.** 

See alfo Cant. 20 — 63—12^4, &c, 

U " Venti Balleftricri a cavcllo & cento Ballcflricri 
a picdc con Ic Ballcftre di corno." 

Annali di Gcnoa^ pg. 75, 
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in the front of the line^, were taken 
prifoners by the enemy ; who, to revenge 
the havock done by their Bows, cruelly 
puniflied each with the lofs of an eye, 
and the amputation of an arm; after 
•which they were liberated and fent back 
to their native country, where they re- 
ceived a penfion from their fellow citi- 
zens.-f- 

The greateft number of thefe troops 
which appears to have been ever introduced 
into the field, was at the battle of Crecy, 
in 1346, in which engagement the fore- 
moft rank of the French army was com- 
pofcd of fifteen thoufand Genoefe Crofs- 
bow- men. § 

For the fpace of more than a century, 
no anecdote worthy of notice occurs, 

till 

+ Fogllcta, Vol. I. pg. 352. Thefaur, Hift. Ital, 

Cixvii & Burmanni. 

§ Ilumc, Vol. IL pg. 432, 
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till the period in which the Byzantine 
court was finally fubverted by the Turks, 
in 1453, at which time three hundred 
Arbalefters, among a number of other 
armed men, were fent from Genoa to 
affift the befieged. 

I fhall here clofc my account : — And 
although I have with fome diligence 
looked over the hiftories of the Republic, 
and the works relating to Genoa, which 
are inferted in the coUedions of Muratori, 
Grsevius and Burman, I have not been 
able to difcover either the time in which 
the Crofs-bow was introduced into the 
Italian armies, or the period of its entire 
banifliment; the two principal a^ras, 
the rooft vahiable to record. 

Arbalefts were made on different prin- 
ciples, but the more modern form was 
that reprefented Fig. 5. PI. 4. and which 

is 
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is copied from a very old book on Frenclt 
tadics. 

In the middle of the Bow-ftock at A* 
was inferted a fmall round piece of iron, 
Fig^ 6. It was on this nut (as they term- 
ed it) that the firing was held when they 
charged the Bow. This nut was fixed 
in the ftock by a fcrew paffing through 
its center, and on which it freely turned • 
The notch L. arofe above the furface of 
the ftock on its upper fide, and the ftring 
was received into it when drawn up* 
B. Fig. 5. reprefents a trigger, the end 
of which was inferted into the notch 
G. Fig* 6. and prevented it from mov- 
• ing while the nut held the ftring ; but on 
being prefled (as it turned on a pin) the 
end was difplaced from the notch, and 
the nut turned round by the force of the 
ftring, which it fet at liberty and projcd- 

cd the Arrow. 

The 
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The Scorpion was made in a veiy dif- 
ferent method, but as it was a complex 
inftrument, a verbal defcription would 
be but indiftin<a. I fhall refer thofe, 
therefore, who have a defire to examine 
its conftruftion, to Mr. Grofe's Hiftory 
of the Army* Vol. II. Pg. 286, where 
the parts are all delineated feparately, 
and alfo to Montfaucon, Antiq. Expliq. 
Vol. IV. PL 79.t 

R r The 

t There are fome other kinds mentioned : concerning 
the peculiar figures of which I am not entirely clear. 

« Balifta a pcaoribus." " Rcaae Baliftae, 

quibus iftae muchettae propria deputantur, funt Balidae, 

quae Baliftae a pedoribus nuncupantur/' " Arbalcft 

» tour/'— ^* Parce qu* elle etoit bandee evec un 
tour." 

Vous peuflfiez les magoneaux 
Voir par deflus les carneaux ; 
£t aux Archeres tout autour 
Sont les ArbaUJtcs a tour. 

^c Cafcncuvc. Les Origines de la Langut 

Francois. Paris^ Folio 1694. 
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The Arrows ihot from Crofs^-bowf 
were called Quarrels^ or Bolts.* They 
were ufually headed with a large fquare 
pyramid of iron, but had fometimes 
Other forma given to them : Sec PI. 3, 
in which the figures on the lower parts 
of the plate, are of Arrows for the uie 
of the Crofs^bow. Thefe, as well as 
thofe for Long-bows, had heads which 
fitted on to them occafionally, and which, 
when carried into the flefh, remained 
there. Figures i and 3, arc the fhafts of 
Arrows; and Figures z and 4» the heads 
to be applied to them. 

Inftead of feathers, the Quarrels were 
Ibmetimes trimmed with plates of brafs, 
or iron. 

One 

• «* Parcc que Ic fcrcn ctoU quarrc,"— P. Danid. 

Quadratg cufpidis una 
Pendit arun d og . 
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Ond fpecies of QuafKl, whkh was 
Called ifl French the Firitons from its 
fpinnihg found as it pailed through the 
aiff Was made as our common Arrows 
are at prefent, — with the feathers fet on a 
little curved j but it is probable that that, 
method of placing the feathers was not 
in general ufed in the fifteenth century^ 
the period in which the Vireton is moft 
fpoken of^ or a particular name Would 
have been unnecefifary* 

An Englifh phrafe, (as Mr. Barrington 
obferves) originated from the ufe of the 
Bolt. — / have Jhot my Bolt, is a faying 
which intimates an attempt having been 
made in fome way. An example of this 
expreffion occurs in Langtoft's Chroni- 
cle,§ where an Eflay on Stonehenge is 
entitled, «^ A Foofs Bolt foon Jhot at 

Stonage:' 

Rr 2 It 

( Oxford Edition, Ofiaro, ij%^. 
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It was cuftomary among thofe who 
pradtifed with the Crofs-bow to have a 
markt which they called a Popingay^ 
formed like a Parrot, as we may fuppofe» 
and which was fufpended in the air. 
Stow in his " Survey of London^' fays, 
the Crofs-bow makers rented Tazel- 
Clofe, a place near Moorfields, for the 
purpofe of exercifing themfelves with 
that weapon, at the Popingay.-f- The 
practice has been very ancient in France, 
and appears from P. Daniel, to have 
been inftituted as early as the reign of 
Philip I.* 

The Crofs-bow, as it is capable of 
being managed with greater accuracy than 
the Long-bow, has been in all times 
ufed in the chafe; and even long after tha 
conftrudbion of the mufket was highly 
improved, the filent difcharge of the 

Arbaleft, 

•f Stow's Survey, pg« 175. 
♦ Hift^dclaMilicc, Vol. I. pg. 379» 
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Arbaleft, rendered it more valuable in the 
purfuit of timorous animals, than any 
Other weapon. II It was formerly, and 
perhaps is at prefent in ufe, for the pur- 
pofe of killing deer; and gentlemen often 
49mu/e themfelves by fliooting bullets at 
rooks and rabits, which fome can ftrifcc 
vfhh wonderful dexterity. J For killing 

birds, 

II Anciently, when the forefts were prefcrvcd for 
the fake of hunting, an inferior officer belonging to 
thofc diftrias, was called " Xh£ Bow-bearer.'* Th« 
appointment is now fallen into difufe ; but the folio w- 
ing form of the oath taken by that officer, will ex« 
plain the duty with which he was entrufted:— 

" I will be true man to the Mafterof this Forcft, 
and to his Lieutenant; and in their abfence I fhall 
truly over-fee, and true inquifition make, as well of 
fwom men, as unfwom, in every Bailwich, both in 
the North-bail and South-bail of this Forefl ; and of 
all manner of trefpafs done, cither to Vert or Venifon, 
I fhall truly attach, or caufe to be attached, in the 
next Court of Attachment, there to be prefent, wilh- 
put any concealment had to my knowledge. 

SO HELP ME GOD.- 

X No circumdance which has fallen under my ob- 
fcrvation, illuftrates fo well, the accuracy with which 
the Crof^-bow was formerly fliot, as the following 

pafTdge 
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birds^ there was a particular kind of 
Arrow^ having a ball of wood at the end 
of it, and which was named the *^ Bird-' 
bolt.'* This Arrow had often, befides 
the ball, an iron point which projected 
before it^ and with which the fmaller 
animals were transfixed. 

At prefent the Crofs-bow is but little 

in ufe in England, but there are many 

places on the Continent, in which focieties 

pradiie with it. 

CHAP. 

paflage in Wood^s Bowman's Ghty. ** On March the 

sift, anno 1661, four hundred Archers, with their 
Bows and Arrows^ made a fplendid and glorious Ihow 
in Hidt'Parke, with flying colours, and Crofs-bows to 
guard them. Sir Gilbert Talbot, Bart, was their 
Colonel, Sir Edward Hungerford, Knight of the fiath, 
their Lieutenant Colonel, Mr* Donne was their Major* 
Great was the appearance both of the nobility, gentry, 
and commonalty. Several of the Archers {hot near 
twenty fcore yards, within the compafs of a hat, with 
their Crofs-bows; and many of them, to the amazement 
of the fpedators, hit the mark. There were three (how- 
ers of Whiftling-arrows. So great was the delight, and 
(bpleafing the exercife, that three regiments of foot 
laid down their arms to come to fee it«" 

Bowman's Glory^ fg* 73* 
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CHAP- XIIL 



Of SKILFUL ARCHERS. 

1 Shall now lay before my readers fome 
of the exploits of thofe heroes, who 
have individually fignalized themfelves 
as Archers. 

Nations, as well as men, have been 
famous in antiquity, for their Ikill in 
the management of the Bow- The 
Cretan Archers, were early employed 
by the Greeks, and were extremely 
valued by that people. The Perfians 

were 
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were celebrated in all ancient hiftories^ 
and appear to have been very expert; 
trufting as much to their Arrows, as 
their fwords* The Parthians were re- 
markable for their dexterity in (hooting 
behind them, on an enemy preffing 
upon the rear, and whilft their horfes 
were in full fpced.* This art, however, 
was by no mean^ peculiar to the Par- 
thians, as the Scythians § and Sarmatians 
are reported to have (hot in the lame 
attitude. The inhabitants of India, and 
tho(e bordering on that country, were 

all 

^ " ParthimifllUbus telis, autfagittisafluefcunt, citit 
cohortibus nunc occurfantes, nunc ter;ga dautcs, fimu* 
lata fuga/*— And Virgil alfo, 

" Fidentcmquc fuga Parthum, vcrfifquc fagitti$,'* 

§ The more modem Scythians, or Tartars, are f^id 
to be very adroit on horfeback.— " Men of that coun- 
try ben alle gode Archcrcs, and (hooten righte wellc, 
bothe men and women, als wel on hors bak, prykinge, 
as on fote, rcnningc/' 

MaudeviU'f Trav.pg* joi. 
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all charaftcrizcd of old, as fldlfui 
Archers.'j' 

Wc muft not enumerate the Greeks or 
Romans, among thofe nations excelling 
in Archery, as tliey preferred the clofc 
attack; difdaining the Bow, as tedious 
^d uncertain. The Roman, inflamed 
with the hopes of lignalizing himfelf by 
afts of perfonal bravery, flood with im- 
patience while the enemy were beyond 
his grafp. Nor could he but defpife 
that diftant encounter, wherein the fkiU 
of every one wa^ compleatly obfcured. 
He chofc the clofer combat. His javelin 
flew with unerring aim. His fword 
flruck irrefiflable ; while his firm, though 
S s battered 

f What Horace fays of a particular people in the 
Eafl, may be applied to ally as the ufe of the Bow was 
•cftabliQied in the highefb antiquity among thofe nations: 

<< Do&is fagtttat tendere S«rieaf 
** Arcu pat$mo.*\ ' 
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battel-ed fliield, glanced every wcll-dire(9J-» 
cd weapon afidc* This was the fchocrf 
wherein the Roman loved to ftudy, and 
which taught him to view the Archer 
with contempt. 

Although the Legions of the Rbmatt 
ftate were unaccuftomed to the ufe of the 
Bow^J Archery was neverthelefs culti- 
vated by many private individuals. The 
Circus was often the fcene where feats 
of this kind were exhibited ; and even 
Emperors themfelves were adors» Domi- 
tian and Commodus, have been particu* 
larly celebrated for their matchlefs excel- 
lence in managing the Bow ; but at the 
fame time we admire the fkill of thefc 
performers, we muft allow, how little 

]: Roxn«nis ipfis ab antiquo vix fuerunt fagittav* 
Sed poft Punicum bellum fecundum creberrima in 
ftoiHUiis caftris fagittarii, fed auxiliares, non cives* 
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in charaaer he muft appear, who afts 
the Archer in the Imperial purple. 

It is reported of Domitian, that he 
would often place boys in the Circus 
at fome diftance from him, and as the^r 
held out their hands, and feparated their 
fingers, he would fhoot an Arrow 
through either fpace, without injury to 
the hand of him who aSledtarget.^ 

The feats recorded of Commodus, arc 
iiumerous ; and he appears to have been 
one of the moft expert Archers Hftory 
has made mention of, 

S s a It 

* Suetonius* Vita Oomitlan. 

The reader will, I hope, excufe the expreffion, 
^ aOtd Targd^* when he recolle£U fome of the cha- 
racters in " Tht Mid/ummer Night's Dream .^"--^ Moan- 
fdnef^Liofij^^jxA a Wall^ 

^ In this fame interlude it doth befall, 

f* That I, one Sn9^ by namC| prefent a toattJ* 

AS Y. Smt 2^ 
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It is faid by Herodian^-f* that his hand 
was unerring both with the Javelin an^ 
with the Bow 5 and that the moft ex- 
perienced Parthian Archers, yielded to 
his fuperior fkilL§ He would kill all 
kinds of animals in the Amphitheatre by 
way of exercife, and to (hew the Aeadi-i 
nefs of his arm. But it is obfcrved, that 
he, in thefe cafes, generally prefered to 
fhew his art, rather than his couragei as 
he fecu^ed himfelf on a place elevated 
beyond the reach of any attack which 
might have happened from his opponents* 
Stags, Lions, Panthers, and all fpecies. 
of beafts, fell without number by his 
hand; nor was a fecond Arrow neceflary, 
for every wound proved mortal. He 
would flrike an animal in any particular 

point 

+ Lib* 1—^15. 

I «< . fclix arcus, certique pelitor 

^'^ V^Inerls, cl juffum mentiri nefcius i£^um«^ . 

C/otti* 4. Cas^ H$f{. 52% 
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point he wifhed with the greatcft accuracyt 
in the head, or in the heart. A Panther 
was fometimes let loofe into the Circus, 
where a criminal was placed; and juft 
jts the animal was going to feize the cul- 
prit, he would drive an Arrow fo oppor- 
tunely, that the man ihould cfcape un* 
hurt. An hundred Lions have been 
introduced at the fame time upon the 
Arena, and with an hundred fhafts he 
would lay them lifelefs. He caufed 
Arrows to be made with heads curved ia 
a femicircular figure, and with thefe he 
could cut off the neck of an Oftrich run- 
ti|ng in full fpeed. 

This feat is, perhaps, the moft difficult 
pf the whole number, the Oftrich being 
extremely fwift of foot, and having a neck 
of very fmall magnitude. Herodian db- 
ferves alfo, that when the Emperor ampu- 
tated the head of one of thcfe animals, 

the 
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the ftrokc fevered the parts fo inftantane^ 
oufly, that the body fometimes proceeded 
feveral paces, as if ftill living ; the mo- 
tion not being immediately checked. 

Conflantius was much fkilled in the 
practice of Archery, and is faid to have 
fludied that art in his youth, under thq 
diredion of a preceptor** 

Both the Emperor Julian*!- and Gratiati 

are charafterized as expert Archers. Tl^. 

latter 
I 

* Nequc veromanipulares folum milites, fed principet 
et jam juventutis, feu Imperatorum liberos, eundem 
quoquc artem, prout de Conflantio dicitur fub Do&o» 
ribus fagittariis didicifTe, docebit in cjufdem Impera* 
loris & fratris Conilantis laudatione, Libanius. 

Set Cyrill. advtrs. JvL pg* 109. 

This Emperor is faid by others to be " minis 

artifex in fagittas- dcftinandi ^fagittas mire 

promptus," &c. 

SuSjanhtim OhJ. ad OrOt. jfut. pg. 114. 

•t — 'Maximeque pcrite dirigendi fagittas. Ajfh Mar. 
X» 21. Ch, i6, and Spanh. ubi fupra.— — iinrov Tt 

vere his exercifes* 
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ktter propofed to himfdf the anions of 
Commodus as examples, and like him» 
frequently exhibited to. the public, the 
adroitnefs with which he could kill ani* 
mals, running together in an enclofed 
place, by his Arrows jj 

An anecdote recorded of a perfon, 
whofe name was After, has immor- 
talized him as one of the moft expert 
of Archers. He poflcffed fuch (kill with 
his Bow, that as he faw Philip of Mace- 
don among his troops, he wrote upon 
an Arrow which he intended to flioot ' 
at that King—** AJier fends Philip a 
deadly Arrow \^ and having difcharged 
it, ftruck the right eye of Philip; but 
although the wound was not mortal, it 
deprived him of fight on that fide:§ 

A very 

\ Ammianus Marcellanus, Lib. 31, Ch. 10, pg* 49>* 

§ Philippus Olynthum & Methonem oppugnatunis 
•dum trajiccre Sandanuia tuvi^ vi conundit; fagitu 
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A veiy extraordinary* and perbapfs id 
tvar one of the moft ufeful Archers, is 
fpoken of by ZofimuSy in hi$ account 
of the battle between Conflantius and 
Magentius, at Murfa« This foldier^ 
whofe name was Menelaus, poOeiTed 
iftic art of fhooting three Arrows from 
his Bow at one difcharge, and with 
them could ftrike three different perfons^ 
By this ikilful expedient, fays the hifto- 
rian, he killed a great number of thofc 
who oppofed him; and the enemy, it 
might almoft be faid, were defeated by 
X firtgle Archer. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this valuable man at laft fell by the 
hand of Romulus,, a general of the army 

of 

iflfus cfl ab Aftere Olynthio qui et dixi^ 

•• After lethale Philippo mittit fpiculunu'* 

nUippus retro ad fuas natando evafit, axnifib ex to 
Tulnere oculo. 

Plutarch. Parrel, p^. 307. Vol. IL Fol» Par* x6%^* 

Su Jfufiin dfOf Lik^ 7. Ch, 6« 
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of Magentius^ whom he had firft wounded 
by an Arrow. J 

The ftorjr of William Tell is perfedtly 
known, and in the mouth of every one ; 
I need not therefore celebrate his fkill, 
by giving an account of the exploit he 
is faid to have performed with his Bow. 

Quintus Curtius relates, that Beflus 
having been condemned to death, and 
crucified, for the murder of Darius, 
his body was ordered to be guarded 
while on the crofs, left the birds fhould 
moleft it. The office was committed to 
one Catenus, who was fo excellent an 
Archer, that he could hjt thofe animals 
with his Arrows.* 

Tt It 

I See Zozimus, Lib. 2. pg. 132, Oxf. Edit. Odavo* 

♦ •'^ Ut Alexander Oxathrem fratrcm Darii, quem 
inter corporis cu (lodes habebat, propnus judlt accc* 
dere; tradique BcfTum ei, ut cruci adfixum mutilatis 
auribus nanbufque, fagittis conligerent barbari ; adfer^ 
varcntquc cerpus, ut nc avcs qiiidcm contingcrctU, Oxathrcs 

cetera 
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It appears ptohablc that birds formerly 
were often killed by Arrows, as the cir» 
cumftancc is hinted by fcveral authors* 
Diodorus Siculus, indeed, tells us, that 
fomc of the Ethiopian nations were fo 
adroit, that they fubfifted entirely on the 
birds they ftiot with their Bow.+ We 

muft 

cetera fibi curat fore poUicetun Avcs non ab alio quam 
a Catene poffc prohibcrc adjicit ; eximiatn ejus artcm 
cupiens oftendere, Namque adeo certo i6t\i deftinata 
feriebat, ut avcs quoque exciperet. Nam ctfi forfitati 
6gittandi tarn celebri ufu itHRuft admirabilis videri h«c 
an poffit ; tamen ingeni Tifentibus miraculumi xnag- 
Boque honori Cateni fuit. 

g. Curt. Lib. 7. Ch. 5«-"*40» 

A law made in France in the reign of Dacobert) 
anno 630, inflifted a penalty on Archers, who, (hoot- 
ing at birds which came to devour the dead after a 
battle, wounded the body on which they fat.—" Et fi 
ut fspe contingat, aquilae vel ceterae avet cadaver 
repererint, & fuper ad lacerandum confederint, & ali« 
quis fagittam ejeccrit, & cadaver vulneraverit, et repcr- 
tum fueriC| cum duodecim fblidis componat/* 

Cafit. Reg. Franc, pg. 136* 

+ — «rjt oX/yoi 5'dWTwir xai rats rQ%HcttT ffnOApxoTff rmw 
vktSvf ivsoy^w ireXA« To^tvuat It it rm nw 9vatvT fiJiu^f 

Lib. 3, Vol. L pg. i79^ 
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ITiuft underlland, I imagine, in the above " 
palTages, that the birds which the Archers 
are faid to have killed, were flying; 
though that is not exprcfbly mentioned. 
If thpy were fitting ftill, and were large 
birds, the difficulty of hitting them at 
a fhort diflance would not be fo great as 
may be fuppofed. Savages in America, 
and India, are faid often to kill birds; 
and it is common to fee on cabinets from 
the Eaft, figures of men ibootipg Arrows 
at them. 

Some very ancient and rude pieces 
of fculpture, which are copied by Stra* 
lenburg, in his Hiftory of Siberia, 
(PL 3 and 4,) reprefent Archers riding on 
horfeback, who are aiming at birds flying 
in many diredions, low to the ground, 
and perpendicularly over their heads. 
The plates, in the voyages of Ramufio, 
Tt 2 con- 
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contain fevcral figures (hooting at birds 
which arc perching on trees. 

Among the feats which have been re- 
corded of Hercules, that of his killing 
the ftymphalic birds (or fwans) with his 
Bow, muft not be omitted. This is 
often figured on gems and other antique 
pieces of fculpture- — See Taflie's Gems. 
No. 5750 i and Spenfe's Polymetis, 
PI. iS.Fig. 5.§ 

The Caribbees feem to have poflefled 
an art in {hooting their Arrows, peculiar 
to themfelves, as appears from a circum- 
ftance which occurred to Columbus, in 
his fecond voyage. " A canoe belonging 
to thefe people, having accidentally fallen 
in with the fleet under his command, a 
veflel with a few men was fcnt towards 

it* 

, i^ " vEripcdcm filvis ccrvam Styphalidas aftris 
« Abftulit:"— . 

Martial. 
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it, while the other fhips furrounded it ia 
order to cut off a communication with 
the fhore. When the perfons in the 
canoe faw it was impoffible for them to | 
cfcape, they fought with great refolution 
and wounded many of* the Spaniards, al* 
though they had Targets and other kind of 
armour ; and even when the canoe was 
overfet, it was with difficulty the people 
were taken, as they continued to defend 
themfelves and to ufe their Bows with 
great dexterity while fwimming in the 
iea."J 

From the accounts we have of the 
Pcrfians, they appear to be aftonifhingly 
expert in the art of {hooting the Bow ; 
and if we believe the relations of thofe 
who have travelled in the Eaft, (and 
thefc relations are uniform) they certainly 
are to be placed in the firfl- rank of 

Archers. 

} Robcrtfon's Hiftory. 
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Archers. Chardin fays, that the Per^ 
iians in their exercifes fhoot the Bow 
with incredible accuracy; fo accurate^ 
that they will drive an Arrow into the 
iame hole, many tiroes fuccefCvely. The 
Butts they ufe are made of fand^ beaten 
hard into a wooden frame, the furface 
of which is rendered fmooth before 
the Archers begin to pradice. An 
Arrow (hot fhrong againft one of theie 
Targets, will ufually penetrate pretty 
deep, perhaps half its length; and the 
excellence of an Archer is the greater, 
in proportion as the number of fhots 
required to drive an Arrow over head in 
the hok, made by the firft (hot, dimi- 
ni(hes« This feat is what they generally 
propoie to thehifelves, and it not unfre- 
quently happens, that they accompliih 
their end. 

In Perfia alfo, they excel in fliooting 
the Bow while on horfebacki a fpecies 

of. 
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of Archery we in this country are entire- 
ly ignorant of. The author above quoted 
(Chardin) defcribes the method of prac« 
tiiing this art, as extremely curious. 

A mark is placed on the top of a mail 
about fix and twenty feet from the ground. 
The horfeman who is prepared to fhoot^ 
rides on full fpeed towards the mark, 
and having pailed it, his Bow being 
ready drawn, turns round and difcharges 
his Arrow backwards. Sometimes they 
fhoot to the right hand, and fometimes 
to the left, according to the direftion in 
which they guide their horfes, in refped 
to the mark they propofe to aim at. 

Our traveller fpeaks of this game a$ 
common in all the villages of Perfia. 
The nobility and the kings arc fond of 
it, and often pradtice. He fays, that 
Sephy, the grandfather of the king who 

occu* 
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occupied the throne, at the time he made 
his tour, excelled in this fport; and 
would ufualljr ftrike the Target, if tiot 
with the firft Arrow, with the fecond 
he never erred.-f- 

Mr. Tavemier had an opportunity of 
being prefent at a review of the Perfian 
cavalry, during his refidence in the Eaft, 
in the year 1654. His account of the 
exhibition is curious, and will alfo enable 
us to judge of the degree of excellence, 
to which Archery was brought in that 
nation. 

"The 

i This diverfion was formerly in ufc among the 
Turks, as we find the following account given by 
Bufbequius :— -" Mos eft antiquus gentis jam a Parthis 
dedu£lus, ut in equo fugam fimulantes hoflem temere 
fubeuntem fagitta feriant : q^odut faciant expeditius ita 
confequuntur: SummamaltifTjmseperticac, five mali in 
piano erc£li partem acreo globo indunt, quern ad malum 
iibi celerrimo curfu cquum incitarunt, jamque nonnihil 
prstervedi funt, rcpente converfi refupinatique equo 
curium perficiente, fagittam in globum ilium mittunt: 
cujus rei frequenti ufu gfHciunt, ut nullo negotio arcu 
m fuga verfo hoftem incautum figant.** 

Bujheq. pg^ 2oOft 
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'* The King," he fays, " accompanied 
by his principal officers, flood on a por- 
tal to one of the royal gardens; from 
whence they viewed the moft expert and 
beft-looking of the troops, who were 
ordered to ride fingly before the place 
where the King was ftationed. The 
horfemeii rode full fpeed; and as they 
paiTed, each man ihot an Arrow into a 
turf Butt, prepared for the occafion, in 
fight of the king and the officers. When 
the review clofed, the perfbn whofe 
Arrow flood nearefl the center, was pro- 
mifed an increafe of pay." 

" I was at Cafbin,'' fays Mr. Ta- 
vernier, *' at the time; and remember 
one horfcman, who, riding in his turn, 
when he came before the portal, flopped 
his horfe, and walked over the plain, 
contrary to the orders of the general. 
When he came oppofite the Butt, he re- 
U u fufed 
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fuied to (hoot his Arrow^ and only raifed 
his arms in the attitude of drawing the 
Bow, This horfeman was unfortuoatse^ 
ly of a very forbidding mein; and the 
King, enraged to fee his difcipline £o 
grofsly difrcgardcd, and by one he judged 
incapable of any excellence, gave imme- 
diate orders for him to be difmiffed the 
fervice. His weapons and horfe were 
taken from him on the fpot; and the 
King's directions would have been fully 
executed, had not one of the generals 
pleaded his caufe. It was reprefented to 
the King, that the cavalier, though fo ill- 
looking, was one of the beft foldiers in 
the whole army: — that he had fully 
proved his fkill and courage in the fieges 
of Erivan and Candahar; — and that his 
father was among thofe who maintained 
the attack of Bagdad three times. Hav- 
ing heard this charadter, the King, at the 
requcft of the officers, commanded the 

horfe 
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horjfe and arms to be reftored to the cava« 
lier^ and he was ordered to take his turn 
in the review. He accordingly rode into 
the prefence of the king, and turning his 
horfe firft to right, then to left, in fonie 
agitation, cried out, ** Where would the 
King have me to flioot ?" On which one 
of the generals anfwered, ** At the Tar- 
get where the other horfemen have (hot." 
The cavalier ihaking his head, iaid with 
$1 fmile, '* Muft I direft my Arrows 
^gainft a turf? I would rather point them 
at the enemies of my country; then 
would I with more pleafure fhoot three 
Quivers full, than a fingle Arrow at this 
turf/' He then, with great dignity, 
drew two Arrows from his Quiver, and 
holding one of them between his teeth, 
fitted the other into his Bow; when 
forcing his horfe vigoroufly acrofs the 
plain, till he had pafled the Butt, hp in 
the Parthian attitude, drove ^n Arrow 
U u 3 into 
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into the center of the Target. Turning 
about^ he in the fame manner (hot his 
fccond Arrow precifely into the hole 
from whence his firft Arrow had been 
drawn. 

^' The general who had before pleaded 
for the cavalier, now approached the 
king, and hoped the adroitnefs of that 
foldier had fatisfied the expectation he 
had raifed. At the feme time feeing the 
cavalier at hand, and prefenting him to 
the King, his Majefty not only exprefled 
admiration at his great fkill, but ordered 
five times the propofed reward to be 
given him." 

The Turk& are faid to have been 
formerly very dexterous in the manage- 
ment of the Bow, though at prefent that 
inftrument is little ufed among them. An 
old writer, who relided in Conftantinople 

at 
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at a time when Archery was cultivated, 
fpeaks highly of the feats of thefe people. 

Boys at the age of eight years, or even 
feven, began to pradtife with the Bow, 
in order to render their arms ftrong and 
fteady ; and by the time they arrived at 
manhood, they could fhoot with fo 
much accuracy, as to drive an Arrow 
into the eye of a man, or could hit any 
part equally fmall. They could, during 
their praAicc, fhoot feveral Arrows into 
a mark not larger than a die, from the 
diftance of ten yards. 

Once a year, j&ys the author alluded to, 
on a particular day the Archers were ufed 
to meet on a plain, in order to try their 
ikill in (hooting te a diftance; and the 
fpot where the moft remote Arrow fell, 
was always marked by a large ftone, 

fixed 
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been recorded in fiftion. It will be fuf- 
ficient for me to feledt two inftatices, the 
moft perfed of their kind. The firft I 
refer to, is the (lory which is told of 
Ulyffes, in the twenty-firft book of the 
Odyfley. The poet feigns, that Penelope, 
wearied by the folicitations of her fuitors 
during the abfcnce of Ulyfles at the 
Trojan war, at length forms a refolution 
to determine which of the lovers fhall 

receive 

quos majorutn fuorum metas fuxfTe perfuafum habent: 
ad quorum robur &jaculan<li fcientiam ip(i fe adfpirare 
son pofTe, fateantur* In diverfis vcro urbis Con flan- 
tinopolis vicis & quadriviis hiijufmodi ludi funt, quo 
son modo pueri & adolefccntes, fed et prove&iom 
aetatis homines congregantur. Scopo prseft aliquis, 
ad quern ejus tuendi cura pertinct, qui quotidie agge- 
rem aqua rigat, exariturum alioqui iic ut fagitta; (qui« 
bus utuntur in ludo obtufis] Rgi in eo non poUenU 
Qui quidem fcopi cuflos alfidue allans terra extra£bis | 
mundatafque fagittasjaculantibusreje^lat. Quo nomine 
a fingulis certa donatur (lipe, qui ei quaellus cR. Scopi 
frons ofiioli fimilitudincm rcfert^ ex quo forte ufur-> 
patum eft Graecis provcrbium, ut cum toto fcopo abcr- 
, rare aliqucm fignificarc volunt, rum jaculari contra 
januam, dicant." 
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receive her hand. She produces a Bow 
which had been left with her by her 
hufband, and thus declares her propofal : 

«< Who firft Ulyffcs' wond'rous Bow fliall bend, 
« And thro* twelve ringlets the fleet Arrow fend, 
** Him will I follow, and forfakemy home, 
" For him forfake this lov'd, this wealthy dome. 
^' Graceful (he faid, and bade Euroasus fhew, 
« The rival peers the ringlets and the Bow." 

Popt. 

Juft as they had agreed to defide by 
this expedient, Ulyffes difguifed in the 
drefs of a fhepherd, returns from Troy. 
After fcveral of the lovers had tried un- 
fuccefsfuUy, even to bend the Bow; and 
after fome altercation concerning the pro- 
priety of allowing a man of fo mean an 
appearance, to have any chance of gaining 
the prize; Ulyffes takes the Bow — 

•< And fitting as he was, the chord he drew, 

" Thro' ev'ry ringlet levelling his view ; 

^* Then notch'd the (haft, releaft, and gave it wing : -^ 

" The whizzing Arrow vanifh'd from the String, S» 

*< Sung on dired, and thredded ev'ry ring. ^ 

♦' The folid gate its fury fcarcely bounds ; 

<< Pierc'd thro' and thro', the folid gate refounds/' 

3^ X UiyiTes 
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UlyiS^s having gamed this prize^ difck^ 
bimfelf^ and immediately puts to death 
diofe fuitors to Penelope^ who had taken 
advantage of his abfence. 

I give the outline of this beautiful fccnc 
with all brevity, hoping the reader will 
be excited to pcrufe the whole account in 
the Odyfley itfclf. 

The fecond paffage I intend to produce, 
is from the twenty-third book of the 
niad.* Homer is defcribing the funeral 
games inftituted by Achilles, in honour 
of Patroclus; among which a contefl: 
of the Bow is introduced. 

** Thofc who in (kilful Archery contend, 

<* He next invites the twanging Bow to bend : 

« And twice ten axes cafts amidft the round, 

<< (Ten double-edg*d, and ten tlutfmgly wound.) 

" The maft, which late a firft-rate galley bore, 

« The hero fixes in the fandy fliore : 

« To 

* Virgil has copied this Arching fceacs ^th a little Yariatlon^ 
in ^neid 5- L« 485. 
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« To the tall top a milk-white Dove they tyc, 

•* The trembling mark at which their Arrows fly, 

*^ Whofe weapon flrikes yon' fluttering bird^ (hall bear 

•* Thefe two-edg'd axes, terrible in war; 

** The Angle, he, whofe fliaft divides the cord, 

*' He faid : experienc'd Me r i o n took the word ; 

•* And fkilful Teucir : In the helm they thrcv/ 

** Their lots infciib'd, and forth the latter flew. 

*< Swift from the String the founding Arrow flies; 

<* But flies unblefl ! No grateful facrifice, 

*' No flriUing Lambs, unheedful ! didfl thou vow, 

'^ To Ph a BUS, Patron of the Shaft and Bow. 

** For this, thy well. aimed Arrow tum'd afidc, 

«« Err'd from the Dove, yet cut the cord that ty'd: 

'' A*down the main-mafl fell the parted ftring, 

^* And the free bird to Heav'n difplays her wing; 

<* Seas, fhores and flues with loud applaufe refound, 

** And Mb a ION eager meditates the wound. 

<< He takes the Bow, direfts the fhaft above, 

** And following with his eye the foaring Dove, 

<( Implores the God to fpeed it thro' the fl^ies, 

*< With vows of firfUing Lambs, and grateful facrifice, 

** The Dove, ii| airy circles as fhe wheels, 

*• Amid the cloud the piercing Arrow feels : 

<< Qmtc thro' and thro', the point its paflage found, 

«* And at his feet fell bloody to the ground, 

" The wounded bird, e'er yet flie breath'd her laft, 

** With flagging wings alighted on the maft, 

** A moment hung, and fpread her pinions there, 

** Then fudden dropt, and left her life in air, 

" From the pleas'd crowd new peals of thunder rife, 

<* And to the fliiips brave Mekion bears the prize,'* 

Pope's Homer. 

APPEN. 
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JLn the note, page 90, it is faid, that in 
order to fhoot their Bows, the Archers placed 
them on the ground. — The fame is afferted of 
the Indians, in the quotation from Arrian^ at 
page 87, of this Efiay. 

The parts here referred to, are extremely 
obfcure as they (land at prefent; but a paflage 
from Quintus Curtius, which I by an overfight 
have omitted in its proper place, in a great 
meafure explains them* The hiftorian fays, 
♦* The Indians Ihoot their Bows with more 
labour than effedt, becaufe their Arrows, the 
force of which is principally on account of 
their lightnefs, are on the other hand of an 
unweildy load." — *« ^ippe telum, cujus in levi-- 
iate vis omnis (ft, inhabili pondere oneraturr 
Lib. 8. Ch. 9. Having mentioned thefc 
large Arrows, he in another place tells us, 

"that 
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^ that on account of their weight, the Archer 
13 obliged to reft his Bow xipon the ground, 
while he adapts the Arrow to the String, and 
h/ore he lifts it up to Ihoot.— w^ fagittarum 
quidem ullus erat harharis ufus: quippe Itmgas 
tf fragraves^ tnfiprius in terra Jiatuant arcmn 
hand fatis apu (3 cdmrn^de imponunt. — Lib. 8. 
Ch. I4«" This is very different from fliooting 
tlie Bow by placing it on the ground, as 
the before-mentioned authors intimate. 



OJ tht Royal Comfany of Auchers, in 
Edinburgh. Seepg. 229. 

THE pradice of Ardiery being gready 
decayed in Scotland, divers genckmen, in the 
year 1676, aJ&ciated themfelves to reftore the 
fimcj and to obtain Letters Patent to ercd a 
Company for that purpoie: preparatory to 
which they drew up cerain articks of the fol- 
lowing tenor for their beuer regulation:^— 

I. That a council, confifting of fevea noem- 
bers of the focicty> be annually chofcn, one 

whereof 
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whereof to be prefident, who fliall make rules 
and ccnftitutions for the government of the 
company. 

II. The faid council Ihall appoint three of 
the maSt expert Archers to hear and determine 
all difputes and differences which may happen 
to aiife amongft the ieveral members concern- 
ing Archery. 

III. That the council conftitute a treafurer, 
fifcal, clerk and officer, — one beadle 5 and to 
provide books for recording the tranfadions 
of the fociety. 

IV. That none be fuffered to pradifc the 
art of Archery within the city or fuburbs of 
Edinburgh, but freemen of the company; 
and each perfon, before hi^ admiffion, to 
undergo a trial» in refpeft to his knowledge 
in Archery; and if approved, by the judges 
appointed for fuch trial, ihall be admitted 
into the freedom of die company, by a proper 
inftrument under the fcal of the fociety. 

V. That certain perfons be appointed by 
the company to inftruft the inexperienced who 
defire to become members of the fociety, till 

they 
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they be qualified to undergo a trial, prepari* 
Eory to their admilEon. 

VI. That each perfon, at his being admitted 
a mennber of the fociety, to give a difcre- 
tionary fum of money, according to his qua* 
lity, for the ufe of the company ; and that 
all pecuniary mulds and amerciaments he 
paid to the treafurer, for the ufe of the fociety. 

VIL That public Butts be erefted, either 
at the company's expence, or by donation from 
the town council, for the ufe of the fociety, 
i97hich ftrangers fhall likewife have the ufe of 
without fee or reward. 

VIII. That a prize be provided at the ex- 
pence of the company, (if one be not given 
by way of a prefent) to be yearly (hot for, to 
be prepared at the will and pleafure of the 
town council, whether a filvern Arrow, cup, 
or other piece of plate, and the folemnity to 
be obferved at after the winning the faid prize, 
to be in the faid council's option. 

IX. That the company, or as many of 
them as (hall be fummoned by the council to 
ihoot, cither at Butts or Rovers, for an ex- 
traordinary. 
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traordinary, or any public occafion^ fhall be 
fure to attend^ no excufe to be admitted fi>r 
abfenccj but ficknefs^ or other lawful impe« 
diment« 

X, That the company have proper officers^ 
t?jth colours and drums, under proper regu- 
lations> with all necefiary accoutrements^ and 
to be muttered once a-year, with the Ibciety's 
arms^ or a Symbol in their hats or bonnets^ 
and to perform fuch exerciles as the council 
fliall pleafe to order. 

The above conftitutions were not only con« 
firmed by the Privy Council on the 6th of 
March, anno 1677; but the commiflioner of 
the king's treafury, at the recommendation of 
the faid Privy Council, gave the company the 
fum of twenty pounds Sterling to purchafe the 
firft prize to be fhot for. 

The company being by letters patent from 
Queen Anne, of the 31ft December, in the 
year 17 13, erected into a corporation by the 
ftile and title o( Tie Royal Company of Archers i 
applied to the Common Council of Edinburgh, 
for a piece of wafte ground on the wcftern fide 
of the parliament clofe neaf Beth' s Wynd, to 
Y y ercft 



crt& Butts on. The faid couocilj wiffii|g:t9 
encourage this laudable undertaking, not only 
granted their requeft^ but^ as a further encour 
ragement in the year 17 19, gave them the 
fiLver Arrow belonging to the city, to be 
annually ibot for ; and on the aoth of Maj^ 
anno 17 26, confirmed the fame with additions 
of the following tenor. 

I. That the faid fxlvcr Arroy? be Aot for at 
Rovers, in the Links of Leithj on the fecond 
Monday of the month of July yearly, at ten of 
the clock in the forenoon^ if good weather; 
if not, to be Ihot for on the SfR. f^r Monday 
foUowing. 

II. That notice be given on the laft Monday 
of June, and firft Monday of July, of the 
yearly (hooting for die city^s Arrow, l^ bca^ 
of drum throughout Edinburgh. 

III. That none be admitted to fhoot for the 
&id Arrow, but the members of the company, 
who are teady and willing to ^mit all qualified 
perfons into the Ireedom of their company. 

IV. That a fppt of ground of at leaft thirty 
ells fquare, round each mark be fet up for 
fecurity of the fpeftatp^s, and the .Archer's 

Arrows s 
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Arrcm^ ; and that none but the mennbers of 
the connpany prefume to enter the fame during 
the time of {hooting, under the penalty of 
four pounds Scotiib money. 

V. He that wins the Arrow Ihall keep it in 
his pofleffion till the firft Monday of the follow- 
ing month of April, oq his giving fecurity tQ 
return it to the treafurer of the company, witi^ ' 
h\% badge a^ed thereto* 

VI. That on returning the faid Arrow to th^ 
treafurer by the Winter,, the dean of Gild tg 
pay him the fum of five pounds SlerBng as the 
prize, in lieu thereof. 

VII. That a regifter be kept of the times the 
Arrow was fhot for, by whom won, the names 
^nd numbers of the Archery, who Ihot for it, 
with thofe of the badges or fymbpla appended 
thereto. 

This Royai Company qf Archers, confifting 
of the prime nobility, gentry, and other perfon^ 
of diftindtion, on the yearly day of fhooting, 
are richly apparelled in the Highland drefs^ 
and in their march through the city, form a 
very pompous proceffion, which not only at- 
trafts perfons of note from the diftant parts of 

Scotland 
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Scotland to behold the lamej but many perlbrts 
of diftinftion from the Northern parts of Eng- 
land refort hither on that occafion. 

Mainland's Hijt. of EdMurgk* Pg. 323, FoU 



Page 241. The following account of Barlow 
being created Duke of Shorcditch, is given in 
the " BowmatCs Glorf\ 

" This noble king (Henry VIII.) at another 
time keeping a Princely Court at Windfor, 
caufed fundry matches to be made concerning 
fliooting in the Long-bow j and to which came 
many principal Archers, who being in gam^ 
and the up fliot given, as all men thought, 
there was one Barlo yet remaining to (hoot, 
being one of the king's guard j to whom the 
king very gracioufly faid,— « Win them all and 
thou (halt be Duke over all Archers/' This 
Barb drew his Bow, and fhooiing won the 
beft. Whereat the king greatly rcjdced, com-, 
mending* him for his good Archery ; and for 
that this Bark did dwell in Shoreditch, the 
king named him Buke of Shoreditch.*^ 

Bateman^s Glory ^ 'P^»4*« 
THE E N D» 
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Pace* Line. , ^ . 

11. — 4--r/^ ^^'''■>'» ^ read— rftiiote 
2a. — 20,r^for <Am,— read — him 
24, — i7.-jy wA«r<r,— read— zy^« 

^6. laft word of note,— read— xotXa^Mir 

48. — ti^or gailding.'^TC^^—ffiding 
59. ^ 3,— of note,-/ar ^ui,— read— ju^ 
67. — 3*— >»■ Bowj,— read— -800; 
io8, — 13.— >r 13^/1,— read- i4tWttrjr 
124. — 9. - end of the line add— ^r^ttt 
143. — lo,— /or poifarii'-^md^oifons ,• . - 

lei. •— 14*—- dele, and 1 r ▲ 

^ ^ the paragraph, add, fee PL £• Fig. 84 

diii 10. P/. 4- %• 7- , , 

ftiy. — 2l--Firftlincoflaftnote,— read— o/tera 

432. — 1.— add a period inftead of a comma at ^(m^ 
249. — 5.— dele^— <n/irf(y , j 1 t.^ 

i^. — iy.'^forJliU,'^rc2idf(nnttifncs ; and add at tM 

end of next line,— i^ thenu 
305# — *• 8— of note,-^read— waii^ow«ai«« 



there was one Barh yet remaining to fhoot, 
being one of the king's guard ; to whom the 
king very gracioufly faid,— « Win them all and 
thou (halt be Duke over all Archers/' This 
Jiarlo drew his Bow, and Ihobfing won the 
beft. Whereat the king greatly rcjdiccd, com-, 
mending- him for his good Archery j and for 
that this Barlo did dwell in Shorcditch, the 
king named him Duke of Shoreditcb'^ 

Bonrman^s Glory, Pg*^i* 
THE END, 



